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THE REPOET 



or THE 




FOR 



THE SESSION ENDING JUNE !1. 1864. 



TO THE QUEEN’S IIOST EXCELl.iiNT MAJESTY, 



May it I'liiASU your Majesty, 

The l:isfc Report of this College, which I had the honour of sub- 
mitting to your Majesty, ombracod its coiitlitioii for the Collegiato 
Session lS(i2-C3. That which I liave now the honour of J3i-e- 
senting includes the succeeding period, up till the close of the 
Session which has now terminated. In performing this annual 
duty, it affords me much satisfaction to state that the condition and 
progress of the College are highly encouraging. Taking into 
account the number of students on the rolls, their general attention 
to their varied and important .studies, their remarkable successes 
in the numerous examinations tlirough which tliey liavc pas.sed for 
high honours and promotion, either in public oumpetition or within 
these wall.s, 1 am justified in e.xpres.sing great plea.sure respecting 
results so favourable to tlie cause of united education, and so 
heneficia.1 to the country at large. Tiiis Coliogo, by its position 
and prospects, is realizing the e.xpectation of its founders, and 
extending the hlossings of sound knowledge and enlightennmnt. 

The first table 1 present records a steady annual increase of 
students in attoudanco, from tlie Session 185'2-53, the number 
then having been 154, till JIaroh, lSli3, when it had risen to 388. 
Notwitlistanding the had harvests of the throe years previous to 
this — affecting collegiate attenclaiico injuriously, as such failures 
always do — the numbers in the various dep;irtmenfs during the 
Session now closed amounted to 38G. In the year 1853 the ma- 
triculated students wore only as two to one against tlie non- 
inatriculatcd, wliilst during the past Session the relative numbers 
were 341 matriculated and 4,5 nou-matriculated. 

I regard this feature of the advaiicement of the College, on the 
side of matriculation, as being highly gratifying in itself, and mo.st 
conclusive regarding the beneficial influence and action of the 
Queen’s University, which aggregates this and its sister Colleges of 
Cork and Galway. 

At the period of the foundatioii of the Queen’s Colleges, an idea 
existed that these institutions were merely intended to he centres 
for general popular lectureships, or feeders for the various Colleges 
and Universities of the empire. It is now clearly established that 
the right of graduation, secured to the students of the Queeu’s 
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Colleges, together with independent privileges similar to those 
enjoyed hy the other Universities of the empire, has immensely 
stimulated education in Ii eland, and has produced a class of men 
of high professional distinction, able to compete successfully in 
intellectual conflicts for the public service. 

Tracing the history of the students of the Queen’s C olleges, it 
appeal's that almost all who have distinguished themselves in 
public life had previously earned high rewards within the halls of 
the Queen’s University. 

The annexed Tables contain a statement of the numbers 
annually attending College, from the year 1852 up till the present 
date ; and also of those who entered College last Kovember, for 
the first time : — 



Return of the Total Number of Students attending Queen’s College, Belfast, 
since the year 1852. 



Session. 


Matri* 

I'Olatnd. 


Non-Ma- 

trirulalcil. 


Total. 1 


Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

triculated. 


Total 


1852-53, 


101 


53 


154 


1858-59, 


160 


63 


223 


1853-54, 


114 


54 


168 : 


18.59-60, 


199 


58 


257 


1854-55, 


118 


65 


183 ' 


1860-61, 


239 


73 


312 


1855-56, 


119 


74 


193 


1861-62, 


299 


77 


376 


1856-57, 


136 


58 


194 i 


1862-63, 


335 


53 


388 


1857-58, 


153 


54 


207 1 


1863-64, 


341 


45 


S8G 



NuikiBERof ne-w Students, or Freshmen, Matriculated and Non-Matrieulated, irho 
entered Queen’s College, Belfast, for the first time, in the Session 18d3-64. 

Matriculated, . . . 108 

Non-Mati'iculated, . . 17 

Total . . .125 

It affords me the highest satisfaction to record the prosperous 
condition of the j\Iedical School; whilst I hare to express my 
gratitude to your Slajcsty’s Government for the additional provi- 
sion which has obtained their sanction for a still furtlier extension 
of the building devoted to that department. It is impossible to 
over-rate the importance of a thoroughly equipped Medical School, 
with all its necessary appliances ; and 1 cannot avoid expressing 
my thanlvfulness to the Professors who preside over the anatomical 
and medical departments, for the wisdom, zeal, andability they have 
manifested in overcoming some difficulties which had arisen, and 
in placing a school, on the proper conduct of wbicli the issues of 
death and life so essentially depend, in a most efficient position. 



Return of the Number of Medical Students in attendance in c-ach Session. 



Sesaion. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

triculated. 


Total. 


Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

triculated. 


Total. 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


18.57-58, 


35 


32 


67 


1850-51, 


20 


35 


55 


I 1858-59, 


45 


34 


79 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


64 


1859-0(1, 


56 


39 


9-5 


1852-53, 


29 


33 


02 


1860-61, 


70 


46 


IIG 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


GO 


1831-62, 


81 


48 


129 


1854-55, 


39 


36 


75 : 


1862-63, 


89 


L3 


122 


1855-56, 


33 


48 


81 ' 


1883-64, 


110 


33 


143 


1856-57, 


.30 


25 


01 
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It thus appears that the numhers in attendance in the Medical 
Department have risen from 55 in the year 1850. to 143 in the 
present year. 

The subjoined denominational Table presents nearly the same 
features of religious diversity as have annually existed, in propor- 
tion to the numbers in attendance, at Belfast College. 

DenomiN-Vtionai. Return. 



Sessions. 



Established Church, 


1859-GO. 


18C0-G1. 


1801-62. 






43 


57 


59 


61 


62 


General Assembly, 


ICO 


189 


221 


237 


225 


Non-Subsciibinff Presbyterians, . 


15 


14 


29 


13 


17 


Koman Catholics, 


16 


22 


17 


24 


26 


Wesleyan Methodists, 


8 


7 


13 


11 


10 


Covenanters, 


8 


9 


12 


22 


20 


Seceders, 




4 


4 


3 




Independents, 


2 


_ 


4 


3 


S 


Baptists, 






1 


I 


2 


Various, .... 
Religious Denomination witliheld, 


4 


9 


14 


10 


16 


- 


1 


1 


3 


5 


Tot.!!, . 


257 


312 


375 


388 


386 



During the past Session, a few cases of violation of discipline 
were brought under my notice and that of the Council. In some 
instances, only, was it nece.ssary to inflict a small fine. Generally 
speaking, I have never observed amongst the students a more 
earnest desire to acquire knowledge, or to obey the laws of the 
College. 

The estahlishiupnt of competitive examinations in the different 
departments of the public service has produced a powerful in- 
fluence in stimulating to industry and perseverance; and the 
intelligence which, from time to time, reaches the College regard- 
ing the successes of former students is at once a proof of the 
excellent instruction wliich they have received within its walls, and 
an encouragement to those who are pm-posing to follow in their 
footsteps. 

It is almost unnecessary for me to repeat the testimony which it 
has been my privilege constantly to hear, in respect to the great ability 
and zeal manifested by the distinguished corps of Professors with 
whom it is my good-fortune to co-operate. Apart from their purely 
Professorial functions in their class-rooms, many of them have 
very onerous duties to dischai-ge, in consequence of the multiplicity 
of public examinations required both by the Queen’s University 
and the College. Nothing can he more gratifying than the spirit 
of unity and of energy which pervades the enth-e body ; and to 
this must he attributed, in no small degree, the honour which 
former students, now engaged in the various departments of 
public life, confer upon the College and upon those who have so 
soundly instructed them. 

Under the sanction of your Majesty, new charters were issued 
for the Queen’s Colleges during the last year, and these have 
been in operation since they obtained the Eoyal seal. 

It is my pleasing duty to state, that the changes introduced into 
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the new code of laws operate most beneficially, both in respect to 
the government of the College, and the general interests of edu- 
cation. 

1 am still sorry to report, that there exists a pressing necessity for 
some alteration in the law regarding the duties of the Deans of 
Residences ; and I cannot avoid expressing' my opinion that these 
duties will not be sufficiently discharged till some provision shall 
he made, by Parliament or otherwise, for affording to those function- 
aries, who have undertaken them, some reasonable compensation 
for their important labours. 

The decision of your Majesty’s Government to augment the 
salaries of most of the Professors was an act of justice and expe- 
diency ; and it is to bo hoped that those whose incomes have not 
been increased, or have been augmented only to a small extent, 
may, ere long, find themselves placed in a better position. iS'o 
doubt, the withdrawal of £000 a-year from the Parliamentary 
grant of £l,G00, which has been voted for some time past for the 
extension of the library and the various museums, iu order, 
by this subtraction, to augment the Professorial salaries, will 
interfere, to some extent, 'wiili the purchase of book.s and objects 
of illustration ; but 1 'trust that in a short time your Majesty’s 
Government may think it, right to raise tlio £ 1,000 a-yoar, still 
granted for tlicso purposes, to the original sum. 

I cannot hut repeat here the language \vbieh I used in the year 
1837, when returning thanks to the Government for e.xtending to 
the College this gi'.ant of £i .000 a-year, in order to meet the re- 
quirements for the library .-md mu.seums, and to abolish an oppres- 
sive fee charged yearly on mati'iculated students: — “ On my own 
behalf, and on that of the C'olicgo, 1 have to offer cordial thanks 
to the Goveniraont of the conntry, for e.xtending to u.s the means 
of supporting and inaintaiiiijig the libraries, museums, the philo- 
Bopbioal and medical laboratories of this College. IVitbout this, we 
should have been lei't de.stitiite of every requisite instrumentality 
to cope, with other Univer.dties, or to meet the public demand on 
us to make p'roof of our efficiency. With this, the Professors liave 
their supplies, the students their means of improvement, and the 
public its great reward ; wlulst for generations to come, the collec- 
tions of special books and objects now judiciously selected will 
exist in the heart of this great province as permanent and valuable 
^'dsitorie.s of art, science, and literature.” 

■' During the last Session, the President and Council awarded the 
Sullivan and .Wilson Scliolarships in accordance with the schemes 
adopted for their allocation, kcopin.g steadily in view the -wishes of 
these generous benefactors. The an'angeniont.stbatmay be made 
from time to time, regarding these Soho!arsliip.s, 'will bo annually 
announced in the College Calendar, and by [jitblic advertisement. 
The establishment of the riuvei'.sity SchoiSrships, sustained through 
the funds raised by Sir liuhert Peel’s noble .and succes.sfal appe;J 
to the country, in order to supplement the Exhibitions iounded by 
the sum already placed on the Consolidated Fund for the purpose 
of endowing them, has produced a very marked and encounaging 
effect in increasing the number of graduates, as well as in stimu- 
lating competition. On looking back to former returns, I find 
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that in October, I860, 87 degrees and certificates of various kinds 
■were conferred in St. Patrick’s Hall by the Vice-Chancellor; whilst 
in October, 1 863, there were conferred, in all, according to the 
subjoined Table, 245. 

Degrees, Diplomas, C-ERTincA'i’Es, &e., conferred by the Queen’s University 
in 1363. 

2 ad.euudem degrees of LL.D. 

26 ordinarj’’ degrees of M.D. 

13 „ „ M.A. 

47 „ » il.A. 

4 „ diplomas of C.E. 

Tn all, including the two ad eundem degrees, . . 92 

Also, 

73 candidates passed the first University examination in Arts. 



42 „ „ „ „ 

20 „ ,, ,, ,, 

In all, .... 


3\Iedicine. 

Engineering. 


135 


Also, 


18 candidates obtained middle-class certificates. 




18 


Total, . 




245 



A large share of tho honours aud rewards, arising out of the 
examinations for these varied University distinctions, were borne 
away by the students of this College. It is, however, only just to 
say, in reference to many of the students of Cork and Galway, that 
by their successes they liave made proof of their own intellectual 
power, whilst conferring high honour on the distinguished Pro- 
fessors of those two Colleges. 1 invite attention to the full 
Appendix, which I subjoin, affording, as it docs, detailed statistics 
of all the principal educational matters connected with the ma- 
nagement and proceedings of this College for the past year. 

All of ‘which is testified, on behalf of the College, by your 
Majesty's mo.st dutiful servant. 

P. SnULDHAM HENRY. 



Queen’s Coixege, Belpast, 
20tA Junc^ 1864. 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. Appendix, 

No. 1. 

Queen's Colleqe, Beleast, and Queen’s Uniyebsity. Qneea’s 

Colltge, 

The College is a Corporation under tlie name and style of “ Queen’s College, Belfast, and 
Belfast. ” It was founded under the provisions of the Act 8 &. 9 Victoria, cap. 

66, intituled “An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ” Under the powers given by this Act, 
it was determined to found three Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as the sites of these Colleges, mid on the 30th day of December, 1846, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and Vice-Pi'esi' 
dents of the three Colleges were formed into a Board, called “The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, ” for the purpose of dramng up the statutes and arranging 
the system of education to be pursued in them. 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for the reception of students on the 30th October, in the same year. 

Letters patent, constituting the statutes, were issued on the 1 1th of Decem- 
ber, 1849, and a further charter was issued last year. 

The Council or the College. 

Tlie President. 

The Vice-President. 

P. Bedfern, m.d., Professor of Anatomy. 

J. Purser, m.a., Professor of Mathematics. 

G. L. Craik, ll.d., Professor of History and English Literature. 

C. MacDouall, ll.d.. Professor of Greek. 

Rev. J. M‘Cosh, ll.d., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. 

Rev. C. P. Reichel, d,d., Professor of Latin. 

Professors. 

The Greek Language, . . Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.b.a.b. 

The Latin Language, . . Rev. Charles Parsons Reichel, djd. 

HistoryandEnglishLiterature, George Lillie Craik, ll.d. 

Modern Languages, . . Wilhelm Fradersdorff, ll.d. 

The Celtic Languages, . . [Vacant.] 

Mathematics, . . . John Purser, m.a. 

Natural Philosophy, . . John Stevelly, ll.d. 

Chemistiy, .... Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

Natural History, . . > ^yyiPeXbomson, ll.d. ,f.r.s.b.,f.g. a., m.r.i.a. 

Mineralogy and Geology, > 

Logic and Metaphysics, . Rev. James M‘Cosh, ll.d. 

Civil Engineering, . . James Thomson, c.e., a.m. 

Agriculture, .... John F. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

Anatomy and Physiology, . Peter Redfern, m.d. Lond., f.r.c.s. 

Practice of Medicine, . . John Creery Ferguson, a.m., m.b. 

Practice of Surgery, . . Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

, Materia Medico, . . . James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

Midwifery William Burden, »r.D. 

English Law, . . , Echlin Molyneux, a.m. 

Jurisprudence and Political 

Economy, . . . T. E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b. 

Office Bearers. 

Curator of Museum, . . The Professor of Mineralogy and Geobgy. 

Registnir, .... Rev. Richard Oulton, a.b. 

Librarian, .... Rev. George Hill. 

Bursar, . . . . . Alexander Dickey, Esq. 

B 
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Ai}pe.ndix, 
No. 1. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Queen’s 
University. 



Deans of Residences. 



United Church of England 
and Ireland, 

General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Olmrch in Ireland, 
Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, 
Wesleyan Methodists, . 



Rev. Henry Murphy, a.m. 

Rev. Henry Cooke, d.d., ll.d. 

Rev. John Porter. 

Rev. Daniel Macafee. 



‘ ^ “tiler Matriculated or Non-matrioulated 

niif I students in Arts, including the Department of 

of Medieine\ndofLW,^ be 

found in the Calendar, which is published annually 
Non-matriculated students, on paying the regulated class fees, and signing an 

TnlSro- , ° P“Wtted,^thout 

undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any separate course or courses 

I?e™ttcd to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Prizes or to eiijoy other pmulcgea of the Matriculated students. 

Ooeen’!p^ 1 ” ™''’ Faculties can be aibnltted ad emxdem from the other 

Queen s Colleges, or from any University capable of granting degrees. 



Collegiate Schol/irships. 

tn TT Facumit op Arts— 30 Junior Scholarships, of £24 each, are awarded 
tor proficiency in Literatm-e, and 15 for proficiency in 
& f Graduate, one being 

s 9 1 completed the course for the degree of il.b. ■ 

and 6 Scholarships, of £20 each, to Engineering Students. 

awarded'’ MnoicraE—S Junior Scholarships, of £25 each, are 

In the Pacditst op Laiv_3 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, are awarded. 



Scholarships awarded in the several Faodlties, 1862-63. 

9 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

29 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded, 

2 Engineering Scholarships. 

2 Agi'icultural Scholarships. 

6 Medical Scholarships. 

4 Law Scholarships. 

Lapsed — ] Scholoraliip in Arts. 

„ 2 Agricultural Scholarships of Second Tear. 



1863-64. 

7 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

31 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

5 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarsliips. 

3 Law Scholarships. 



By an order of Her Majesty ni Council, of 21st May, 1855, appiring to the 
Civil Service, it is oiihunod that “ every person iiomiuated to a junior fituation 
shoiihl obtain a cerbhc.ate of qiiiilifieatioii before entering on his duties. The 
OKhmiry classes in Queen s College embrace the branches requu-ed in the Ex- 
Sorvico, and also in the E.xauiinatmn for students 
iutendm„ to become candidates for oommissions in the Royal Artillery and 
Engmocra, and for appointments to the Civil Service of India, both of which 
are now thrown open to public competition. 
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cf QucerCs College, Belfast. 

Queen’s University in Ireland. Jppendis, 

The charter founding the Queen’s University in Ireland received the Royal 
sanction in the year 1850, and it provides that its Senate should have the power Queen’s 
of confen’ing upon the students of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and College, 
Galway, such degrees and distinctions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic, Belfast, and 
as are granted and conferred in other Colle.gea and Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It further ordains that any of the students of the three Queen’s 
Colleges, who shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several Faculties 
of Arts, Medicine, and Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen’s University, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degi'ees granted by other Universities. 

By the charter of the Queen’s University, candidates for Degrees in Medicine 
are required to have attended at least one-third of the courses of Medical Lectures 
in some one of the Queen’s Colleges. For the remainder of the courses of 
Medical Lectmes, authenticated certificates will be received from the Professors 
or Lecturers in Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of 
the Queen’s University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the power of admitting, by special grace, 

Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees. 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
sary to enter the College as a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, and to pursue a fixed course of study. 

The Matriculated Students may be classified as follow : — 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 



Those intending to proceed to the Degrees of A.B. and A.M. 

„ ,, Degree of M.D, 

,, ,, Diploma of Elementary Law. 

,, ,, Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. 

,, ,, Diploma of Civil Engineering. 

,, „ Diploma of Agriculture. 



The Senate. 



Chancellor . — The Right Honorable George William Frederick Earl of Clarendon, 
K.G., &c. 

Vice-Chancellor. The Right Hon. Maziere Brady, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 

M.R.I.A., &C. 

The Right Honorable William Earl of Rosse, k.st.p., m.r.i.a., &c. 

The Right Honoi’able Thomas Spring, Baron Monteagle of Brandon, m.a., p.r.s., 
Member of Senate of University of London, Comptroller of the Excliequer, 

The Right Honorable Francis Blackburne, Lord Justice in Appeal, ll.d., v.c.t.c.d., 



M.R.I.A. 

The Right Honorable David R. Pigot, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, h.r.i.a., 
&c. 

The Rev. P. Sliuldham Henry, d.d., President Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Sir Robert Kane, f.r.s., m.b.i.a., &c., President Queen’s College, Cork. 

Edward Berwick, Esq., President Queen’s College, Galway. 

Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., ll.d., m.r.i.a., Commissiouer ot Public Wor^. ■ 
Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d., ii.r.i.a., Pliysician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
Major-General Sir Thomas Aiskew Larcom, r.e.,k.c.b., ll.d., f.r.s., m.b.i.a., &c. 
James Gibson, a.m., m.b.t.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Andrews, Q.C., LL.D. « 

The Right Honorable James Henry Monahan, Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. 

Robert Adams, a.m., m.d. 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. 



Secretanj. — G. Johnstone Stoney, m.a. — Office, Dublin Castle, 



The Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where the examinations of the 
students of the three Colleges, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, are 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by the Senate from year to year. 

B 2 
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Appe^uUx, 
A'O. 2. 

Rtituru of 
Studouts at- 
tending 
each Class. 



APPENDIX, No. 2. 

Retton of the Numbee of Students attending each Class in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 



Class, 



Session. 



Greek — 1st year, 

,, 2nd ,, . 

„ Higher, . 

Latin — 1 st year, 

,, 2nd ,, . 

y. Higher, , 

The English Language, . 

History and English Literature,) 
Senior ,, ,, j 

Modem Languages (French, Ger 
man, Italian), 

Senior . 

Tlie Celtic Languages, . 
Mathematics — 1 st year, 

» 2nd . 

»» ^ Higher, . 

Nat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 
,, MatheniaticalPIiysics, &c 
,, Experimental Physics, 
y, Practical Mechanics, 
Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry, 

Laboratory, 

Zoology, 

Botany, . 

Physical Geography, 

Logic, 

Metaphysics, 

Higher Logic and Jfetaphysics, 
Mineralogy and Geology, 
Surveying, 

Ci\il Engineering, 

Theory of Agriculture, , 
Practice of Agriculture, 

Diseases of Farm Animals, 
Medical J urisprudence, 
Anatomy, 

Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Medicine, 

Practice of Surgery, 

Miiteria Medica, 

Midwifery, 

Law of Property, 

Equity of Bankruptcy, . 
Common and Criminal Law, 
Evidence and Pleading, . ^ 

Jurisprudence and Political Eco- 
nomy, Arts, . 

Civil Law, 

Constitutional, Colonial, and 
International Law, 
Jurisprudence, . 

Arabic, . 

Hindustani, 

Sanskrit, 



ilt]49-50 


’50-51 


•51-52 


’52-53 


’53-54 


■54-55. 


'55-56. 


71 


47 


28 


16 


21 


26 




- 


27 


18 


7 


11 


12 


14 
















63 


45 


27 


19 


21 


24 


27 


“ 


27 


17 


6 


11 


11 


13 


32 


46 


28 


20 


24 


28 


31 


- 


- 


25 


15 


20 


16 


20 


62 


36 


41 


27 


34 


37 


29 


- 


20 


28 


16 


15 


15 


19 


The Le 


clures ] 


n each 


Session 


open to 






86 


38 


40 


25 


29 


33 


30 


“ 




11 


11 


13 


11 


15 


~ 


- 


_ 






6 


6 


32 


32 


46 


24 


29 


23 


24 


48 


59 


57 


29 


40 


34 


36 


7 


8 


6 


3 


4 


3 


3 


37 


53 


68 


44 


51 


. 60 


50 


6 


7 


14 


10 


15 


14 


12 


- 


6 


8 


8 


g 


9 


10 


12 


34 


35 


29 


3] 


43 


31 


12 


49 


46 


35 


37 


46 


36 


■ - 


- 


29 


17 


21 


19 


20 


3 


- 


27 


17 


21 


26 


20 


- 


- 


18 


15 


16 


11 


17 


— 


— 


6 


7 


7 


8 




I*ublic. 


6 


14 


13 


15 


IS 


9 


10 


9 


9 


6 


6 


9 


4 


- 


4 


6 


3 


4 


3 


4 


11 


8 


7 


2 


6 


5 


5 


- 


5 


3 


2 


5 


5 


1 


- 


5 


3 


9 


5 




1 


2 


8 


14 


70 


13 


8 


10 


25 


36 


48 


45 


44 


51 


44 


27 


32 


35 


49 


41 


46 


od 


9 


17 


17 


12 


15 


18 


33 


24 


15 


26 


29 


28 


30 


48 


11 


14 


16 


17 


17 


23 


25 


14 


10 


12 


16 


17 


18 


24 


17 


16 


17 


15 


n 


5 


10 


- 


- 


12 


2 


9 


6 


8 


11 


11 


13 


8 


10 


5 


9 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 






_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 
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Appendix, No. 2 — continued. 

Retuen of tlie Number of Students attending each Class in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year — contimieil. 





'56-57. 


•57-53, 


'5R-59. 


'59-GO. 


’60-61. 


’61-62. 


’63-63. 


’63-64. 


Greek— 1st year, 


24 


31 


36 


45 


69 


81 


83 


66 


,, 2qcI ,, 

,, Higher, 




12 


13 


17 


23 


25 


49 


63 


44 




- 


- 


5 


4 


4 


7 


7 


9 


Latin— 1st year, 


19 


33 


34 


46 


69 


84 


83 


65 


,, 2nd ,, 


10 


11 


18 


22 


23 


49 


60 


40 


,, Higher, . 

The English Language, . 




- 


- 


2 


3 


2 


6 


6 


8 




24 


36 


41 


49 


72 


85 


85 


70 


History, . . , ' 

English Literature, . \ 

MeSern Languages (French, Ger 




19 


20 


24 


24 

76 


28 


-! ^ 
(30 


8 

41 


6 

52 


man, Italian), . 


40 


40 


50 


140 


- 


110 


99 


Senior ,, 

The Celtic Languages, . 




12 


16 


13 


17 


10 


54 


_ 


26 




The Lee 


tures in 


each Ses 


ope 


n to the 


Public. 


- 


- 


Mathematics — 1st year. 


35 


39 


45 


61 


83 


93 


102 


85 


„ 2nd „ . 


17 


16 


14 


13 


13 


13 


15 


20 


,, Higher, . 


- 


- 


4 


6 


3 




5 


6 


Nat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 


8 


7 


4 


9 


- 


- 


- 


- 


„ Mathematical Physics, &c. 


19 


26 


25 


24 


64 


67 


72 


69 


„ Experimental Physics, . 


37 


41 


28 


42 


87 


86 


94 


95 


,, Practical Mechanics, 
Chemistry, 




2 


7 


3 


4 


4 


- 


2 


5 




70 


60 


74 


81 


64* 


89 


89 


81 


Practical Chemistry, 


10 


11 


14 


21 


21 


20 


24 


28 


Laboratory, 


15 


10 


11 


10 


12 


15 


15 


8 


Zoology, 


43 


34 


63 


56 


37* 


67 


66 


90 


Botany, .... 


44 


84 


62 


55 


40* 


56 


62 


90 


Physical Geography, 


21 


28 


23 


28 


30 


7t 


7 


- 


Logic, .... 


27 


22 


29 


29 


35 


65 


66 


57 


Metaphysics, 


20 


15 


19 


15 


24 


22 


34 


40 


Higher Logic, 


7 


9 


8 


- 


- 


10 


12 


25 


Mineralogy and Geology, 


20 


13 


11 


16 


n 


11 


10 


12 


Engineering, 1st year, . 


15 


7 


7 


12 


9 


10 


11 


15 


Engineering, 2nd year, . 


2 


7 


3 


4 


4 


6 


11 


8 


Engineering, 3rd year, . 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3 


7 


Theory of Agriculture, . ; 


4 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


- 


Practice of Agriculture, 


1 


3 


1 


4 


3 


1 


- 


- 


Diseases of Farm Animals, 


1 


4 


2 


3 


2 


1 


- 


- 


Medical Jurisprudence, 


15 


16 


13 


17 


14 


18 


16 


25 


Aaatom\’, 


39 


39 


59 


60 


86 


83 


83 


87 


Practical Anatomy, 
Practice of Medicjine, . 




33 


41 


44 


62 


80 


65 


91 


97 




27 


19 


22 


29 


25 


42 


27 


36 


Practice of Surgery, 


32 


30 


29 


39 


51 


53 


63 


46- 


Materia Medica, 


11 


18 


22 


27 


33 


38 


37 


29 


Midwifery', 


13 


7 


17 


14 


26 


36 


22 


34 


Law of Property, 

Equity of Bankruptcy, . 
Common and Criminal Law, 
Evidence and Pleading, 
Jurisprudence and PoUticalEco 




14 


12 


13 


16 


16 


14 


12 

18 


12 
























17 


Homy, Arts, . 

Civil Law, . . ^ 




2 


18 


9 


7 


10 


8 






Constitutional, Colonial, and 
International Law, 




10 


10 


11 


17 


10 


12 


11 


10 


Jurisprudence, , 

Arabic. . . . ' 










1 


_ 


. 






Hindustani, 




_ 


- 


2 


3 


2 


3 


_ 


Sanskrit, . 


_ 


_ 


- 


6 


3 


4 


5 


4 


Operative Surgery, 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




11 


2 



* No Arts Students tins Session, owing to change of SUtutes. 
t Not now required in third year Arts. i 

X No Engineering Students this Sossion, owing to change of Statutes. 
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Appendix to Report of the Presidmt 



APPENDIX, 



Greek, . , 

Latin, . 

Enijlisb Histoiy and 
Literatuie, . 

Logic &Meti.pby8ic8, 
Mathematics, . 
Natural Phiiosopby, 
Chemistry,. . 1 

Practical CbemistryJ 
Anatomy and Phy-'| 
siology, . \ 

PracticalAnatomy, J 
Natural History and 
Botany, 

Modern Languages, 
Mineralogy andGeo- 
kgy, . . 

Junsprudence and 
Political Hconomy, 
English Law, 

Civil Engineering, . 
Agriculture and Me- 
dicalJurisprudeiice, 
Practice of Medicine, 
Surgery, 

Materia Medica, 
Midwifery, , 
Teacher of Drawing, 



1849-50. 


1850-51. 


1851-52. 


1862-53. 


1853-64. 


1854-55. 


1855-56. 


£ 


5. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 




d 


£ 




d 








*li8 


10 


0 


03 


0 


0 


so 


0 


( 


27 


5 


0 


38 


5 


0 


46 




0 








*73 


15 


0 


79 


0 


u 


so 


ID 


0 


31 


5 


0 


38 


5 


0 


44 


5 


0 


47 


15 


0 


50 


5 


0 


50 


5 


0 


47 


10 


0 


31 


5 


0 


43 


.5 


0 


45 


5 


0 


59 






6 




0 


97 


- 




tis 


5 


( 


34 


5 


1 


37 


15 


0 


41 


0 










116 


x5 


0 


10 


0 


69 


15 


( 


43 


0 


0 


54 


10 


0 


5.9 


0 


0 


60 






79 


5 


0 


70 


15 


0 


99 


10 


0 


47 


0 


0 


73 


15 


0 


76 


15 


0 


59 


10 


0 


85 


5 


0 


104 


0 


0 


117 


S 


0 


91 


10 


0 


Hi 


10 


0 


131 


15 


0 


105 


10 


0 


143 


0 


0 


170 


0 


0 


195 


15 


0 


230 


10 


0 


228 


0 


0 


250 


0 


0 


256 


0 


0 


20 


10 


0 


69 


0 


0 


70 


IS 


0 


50 


15 


0 


55 


0 


0 


76 


15 


0 


59 


10 




97 


0 


0 


84 


0 


0 


63 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


61 


0 


0 


85 


0 


0 


74 


0 


0 




- 




7 


10 


0 


24 


15 


0 


17 


IS 


0 


20 


IS 


0 


18 


0 


0 


12 


10 


0 


20 


0 


0 


21 


0 


0 


35 


15 


0 


18 


15 


0 


28 


0 


0 


14 


10 


0 


29 


5 




32 


0 


0 


29 


0 


0 


37 


0 


c 


23 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


16 


0 


0 


21 






16 


0 


0 


24 


10 


0 


22 


0 


0 


14 


0 


0 


17 


15 


0 


21 


0 


0 


13 


10 


0 


15 


10 


0 


41 


0 


0 


49 


5 


0 


22 


0 


0 


40 


0 


0 


32 


15 


0 


26 


0 




17 


0 


0 


31 


0 


0 


32 


0 


0 


18 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


56 


0 




4I 


0 


0 


21 


10 


0 


36 


0 


u 


51 


0 


0 


43 


0 


0 


43 


0 


0 


74 


0 


0 


22 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


26 


0 


0 


29 


0 


0 


33 


0 


0 


48 


0 


0 


45 


0 




28 


0 


0 


18 


0 


0 


22 


0 


u 


27 


0 


0 


31 


0 


0 


33 


0 


0 


44 


0 


0 



* In the Session of 1849-50, Medical Students were req_uired to attend the Greek and Latin Classes, but 
have since been exempt from attending either class. 

+ Professor M'Cosh was appointed m Session 1851-52, and taught and received fees from Students pro- 
perly belonging to the previous Session. 



Quern’s College, Belfast, March, 1863. 



Appendix, 
No. 4. 



APPENDIX, 



Expendi- 
ture of One 
Y ear’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



Accodkt of the Espexmiiire of Ohe Tear’s Additional Grant 



1. Library of Ancient and Modern Literature and Philology: 

Ancient Classical Languages and Philology, 

English History and Literature, .... 
Eoreign Modern Languages, .... 
Works of General Interest, &c., . . i 1 



£ s. d, 
46 3 9 
17 12 5 
11 19 n 
76 14 5 



152 10 6 



2. Libraries, Museum, &c., Mathematical, Physical, and Chemical 
Sciences; 



Mathematical Library, .... 


. . 14 


3 


6 


Physical Library, ..... 


. 14 


19 


6 


Chemical Library, 


. . 14 


6 




Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, 


. 34 


16 


0 


,, Laboratory, Chemical Science, 


. 25 


3 


1 




103 


a 


7 
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No. 3. 



Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 



1856-57- 


1857- 


■68. 




1858- 


-5D. 




I860- 


■60. 




18(50 


-61. 




1861- 


•62. 




1862 


-63. 




1868 


-64. 




£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


5. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


8. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


$. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


5. 


d. 


44 


15 


0 


51 


U 


C 


78 


(1 


0 


*93 


5 


c 


*131 


15 


U 


*186 


0 


0 


*187 


15 


0 


*0,91 


0 


0 


39 


15 


0 


63 


0 


0 


67 


0 


0 


too 


0 


0 


127 


15 


0 


106 


0 


0 


185 


15 


0 


211 


0 


0 


43 


15 


0 


57 


10 


0 


69 


0 


0 


94 


IS 


0 


117 


5 


0 


155 


10 


0 


164 


5 


0 


163 


10 


0 


48 


5 


U 


46 


15 


(. 


68 


lu 


0 


39 


0 


c 


58 


10 


0 


106 


5 


0 


134 


10 


0 


173 


10 


0 


62 


15 


0 


69 


10 


c 


. 97 


10 


0 


139 


10 


c 


156 


0 


0 


183 


5 


0 


211 


5 


0 


201 


0 


0 


62 


15 


0 


72 


0 


0 


66 


10 


0 


61 


5 


0 


180 


10 


0 


178 


15 


0 


194 


10 


0 


183 


0 


0 


133 


0 


0 


113 


10 


0 


147 


5 


0 


184 


0 


0 


167 


0 


0 


195 


15 


0 


210 


5 


0 


213 


10 


0 


181 


0 


0 


206 


0 


0 


26-2 


10 


0 


307 


0 


0 


1 427 


10 


0 


J432 


10 


0 


J425 


10 


0 


J4S3 


10 


0 


.56 


0 


0 


52 


10 


0 


105 


5 


0 


94 


10 


0 


70 


0 


0 


96 


10 


0 


120 


5 


0 


157 


0 


0 


86 


0 


0 


96 


0 


0 


120 


0 


0 


159 


10 


0 


277 


0 


u 


319 


6 


0 


270 


15 


u 


231 


0 


0 


37 


0 


0 


20 


5 


0 


21 


15 


0 


24 


15 


0 


11 


10 


0 


16 


5 


0 


20 


10 


10 


22 


0 


0 


22 


10 


0 


31 


15 


0 


28 


10 


0 


36 


in 


0 


28 


10 


0 


25 


15 


0 


37 


10 


0 


38 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


21 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


21 


0 


( 


18 


0 


0 


27 


0 


0 


22 


0 


0 


22 


15 


0 


24 


15 


0 


32 


0 


0 


40 


15 


0 


70 


0 


0 


82 


0 


0 


25 


10 


0 


40 


6 


0 


,31 


5 


0 


47 


0 


0 


43 


0 


0 


544 


0 


0 


?3S 


15 


0 


48 


0 


0 


43 


10 


0 


26 


0 


0 


37 


0 


0 


44 


0 


(j 


37 


0 


0 


64 


10 


0 


46 


0 


0 


59 


0 


0 


42 


1(1 


0 


34 


0 


0 


46 


0 


0 


65 


10 


0 


79 


13 


0 


84 


12 


0 


96 


11 


0 


73 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


34 


0 


0 


39 


. 0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


60 


0 


0 


69 


0 


0 


70 


0 


0 


69 


0 


0 


24 


0 


0 


12 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


48 


0 


0 


63 


0 


0 


36 


0 


0 


66 


0 


0 


32 


u 


0 


25 


0 


0 


26 


0 


0 


22 


0 


0 



























^Besides for Sanskrit and Hindustani 1859-60, £35: 1860-6], i*22 10s.: 1861-62, £25; 1862-63, 
£32 10s.; 1863-64, £20. 
t Besidea for Arabic in 1859-60. £5. 

t The Professor of Anatomy pays to his Demonstrator a portion of the fees for Practical Anatomy. 

§ No endowment for Medical Jurisprudence. Professor Hodges delivers the lectures, receiving only class 
fees. 



Alexakdee Dickey, Bursar. 



No. 4. 



Ajtpendix, 
No. 4. 



to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1863. 



8. Libraries, Museum, and Collection of Objects of the Department 
of the Natural Sciences: 

Library of Natural History, ..... 

„ Geology and Mineralogy, .... 
Museum of Natiu-al History, . . . . . 

,, Geology and Mineralogy,. . . . • 



£ s. 
IB 19 
8 9 
do 0 
17 18 



Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



8 

0 

1 

0 



no 7 2 



4. Libraries, Museums, audCollectionsofObjectsofthe Departments 
of Engineeriug and Agi'iculture : 

Library of Engineering, ...■«• 
,, Agriculture, 

Instruments and Collections of Engineering, 

Collections of Agriculture, 



8 15 1 
19 15 2 
19 3 0 
5 6 0 



52 19 



3 
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Appendix. 
No. 4. 

Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant, 



Appendix to Report of the President 

Appendix, Ifo. 4 — continued . 

Aocodm of the Exfbnditube of One Year’s Additional Gr.,,t 
to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1863— 
continued . ’ 

6. Museum and Library of Medical Soienee : 

Library of Medical Vorks, 

^^ooma°^ Pathological Museums, and Rent of Anatomical 

Surgical Museum, 

Midwifery, 

Medical Jurisprudence, -.!*** 



£> 5. d. 
29 19 3 

81 6 0 
3 15 0 
0 11 0 
5 17 7 



. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Ecoaomical Science; 
Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy 
Metaphysics, . . . . 



8. Heating and Lighting, • . . . 

9. Botanic Gardens, £2b ; Grounds, ^7o 16s. 6J. 

Balance in Bank of Ireland OfEce, 3lst March, 1863, 
Total, .... 

Amount of One Tear’s additional Grant 
College and Matriculation Pees, . . 

^ceived for Cdendars, Catalogues, &c„ sold,’ and Pines, ! 

Balance lu Bank, 31st March, 1862 , 

Total, . 



121 


8 


10 


. 7 


7 


1 


. 10 


14 


3 


18 


1 


4 


&c., 340 


I 


11 


. 145 


9 


0 


. 95 


16 


6 


1,140 


3 


I 


, 317 


13 


0 


. 1,4S7 


16 


1 


. 1,000 


0 


0 


. 126 


15 


0 


. 13 


19 


« 


. 317 


1 


5 


. 1,457 


16 


1 


examined and 



February^ 1864. 



Alexander Dickey, Bursar. 
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General Class Examinations, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
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TJata of Matriculated StulcDla 


Med. Sehol.— ZoMog]'. 


Engln. Bohol. { 


Senior Scbo!.— Nat Hiet 
Senior SoboL— Nat Hiet 


Tsesdar, Oot. 2S. 




f^**lsclioL— Matb. 
Sngin. i 

Sricnce) 

Mad. tScIiol.— Uath. 
EQgiD. ) 


nS. Schol.— laaL asd Fli;s. 


Ijluglu, ScboL—hlatb. 

Med Schol — dsac. and Fhga 


Senior Schol. —Math. 

Med SchoU— Prae.ofMiatr. 


WsdnoiuJaj, Oot. 58. ^ 


S-I* 


}SchoJ.— BngUslL 


liter. SchoL — English. 
Eogin. Scbol.-'Exp. Phya. 


Med. SchoL— Prao. Chem. 
Engln. Bcbol. — Kac. PliQ. 


Senior SoboL— Nat PUL 




8-U 


Mrf'' ISobol-Utda. 


liter. ScboL— land. 


Engln. Sobol.— C. Engln. 
Engln. SbLoI.— C. Engln. 


Senior SchoL— PoL Eoon. 
hSdl^lioU^urg. Anat 






— Oraak. 

Mad. } 


liter. Bdiol.— Mod. Lang. 




Senior Scbol.— Mod. lang. 
Senior Scbol. — Metapb. 

Med. SohoL — Pbyalology. 








^.duu. ucmplel. d.. 0...1UU. ,«r, aud take lauk d,«,riLn,lj. 
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Apptr^ix, APPENDIX, No. 7. 

No . 7. 

D%^ Enlaeged Dig^t of Subjects and Courses pursued in 
of Subjects Queen’s College, Belfast. 

and 

Courses. Geeek— P)' o/«ssor, Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.s. 

In tlio Greek Class, as in all those wliich are attended during more than 
session, the business, as well as the hours assigned to the Students of the different 
years, is necessarily different; but it is always distributed into three simultaneous 
processes, -viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, and e.xercispa 
written at nome and conunented on in tlie class. 

Ill the first session, the complex and self-contained striictime of the Greek lan- 
guage IS subjected to a close analysis ; oan-ied out, on the one hand, bv tracino- 
words to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the primai-y and the 
llexional, and by discriminating among analogically coiTeet forms those actually 
used in different ages and dialects; on the other hand, by exhibiting the methods 
by which words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences 
and sentences compose periods less or more complicated. Some prose-work fur ’ 
nishes the materials for this analysis ; while the Students read and translate it 
or else re-translate off-hand passages read out in English before them by the 
Professor. Besides syntactical phamonicna, the laws and characteristics of both 
epic and dramatic versification are expounded and exemplified, while a portion 
ot the lhas and some tragedy are used as te.xt-books. 

In the second session, while consecutive passages of Herodotus along with 
some Attic oration or phdosophical treaUse, and a book of the Odasseia along 
with some Attic b-agedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the previoil 
discipline is continued and extended ; the distinctions of dialect and style are 
more fully elucidated ; the origin, growth, and fortunes of the epos, the drama, 
history, and other departments of hterature, are more distinctly unfolded • dis- 
cussions on points of mythology, geography, chronology, arohieology, msthetius, 
S.- 0 ., are more freely introduced and more amply treated. The Students are re- 
qiured to turn Herodotean Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both the forms of 
words and the structure of sentences; to re-translate passages into Greek prose 
and verse; and also to give in original essays in both forms of composition. 

Oonsuiering the variety of subjects wliich enter simultaneously into the first 
and second Sessions of the Collegiate Course, the Students geuoraUy appear to 
give a fair sham of their attention to the Greek Language and Literature. Se- 
veral times in the week a considerable number voluntarily attend extra Lectures 
at which no note is taken of their presence or of their absence. * 

In a distinct or higher class, advanced Students, generally in the third or fourth 
yeai' of their Course, are exercised in the study of more difficult works than 
those_ pre\dously i*ead, in the higher problems of criticism and philology, and 
especially in composing both prose and verse. 

The following text-books have been used in the successive Sessions of Colleffe 
from 1849-50 to 1863-64 ’.—Tims, Books HI., VI., X., XI., XII., XIII XIV 
XV. XVI xyil XXIL, XXIV.; Ochpmalnookl 

1., Al., XU., XIII., XIV.; Hesiodus, Theogorda; Pindariis, Olympia, Putliia, 
Nenien : Acschvlns • .nTI +.1 ia +lio i._ xi. ’ 




x jjucvHue, ± 1 ) 11 , ipnigeiiew m ±iuuae, ip/iigeneia m Tauris; 

Aristophanes, Nuhos, Aves, Ranae; Herodotus, Books I., II., IV. ; Thucydides 
Books L, II.; Xenophon, Portions of Ambasis and Cyropaedeia ; Platon! 
Apologia Socratisy Gurgias, Phaedon, Phaednis, Philebus, Timaeus, TheacteivA; 
Anstoteles, Poetica and portions of Rhetvrica; Demosthenes, c. Meidiam and 
de Corona ; Aeschines, in Clesiphmtem. 



Panskeit and Hindustani. 

The Classes for these Languages (conducted by the Professor of Greek) are at 
present attended cliiefly by Students w'ho eilhei' have akeady obtained or ai’e 
pn>pai'ing to compete for Appointments in the Indian Service; but the Sanskrit 
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G]^s begins to nttrnct others filso, as the importance of some practical acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit, especially in relation to Classical Studies and to Comparative 
Philology, is now generally recognised. 

Either Class may be attended separately ; or a two years’ Coiu'se may be 
taken, in which Sanskrit alone is studied dining the first year, while Sanskrit 
and Hindustani (including the elements of Pcii'sic) occupy the second. 



Latin — Professor, Charles Parsons Reichel, d.d. 

Tire Professor of Latin lectures Students of the Eii’st and Second Tears each 
set tlu'ee hours a week ; attendance on the lectures being compulsory for those 
who take the Classes of Latin. Besides these compulsory lectm*es, he gives two 
lectures additional to Students of each of these year’s, attendance on which is 
voluntary, in which more difficult authors are read, and special attention is paid 
to composition. The attendairce on these lectures is very good. 

An honor Class bias lately boon formed of Students of the Third and Fourth 
Years, chiedy attended by those who are anxious to distinguish themselves in 
Ancient Classics at the Degree Examination. 

The number of hours during which the Professor lectm'es each week is thirteen. 



History and Enolish Literature— P j'i^esso?', George Lillie Graih, ll.d. 

Professor of liistory and of English Litei’ature has now thi’ee Classes : one 
entitled the Class of the ^English Language, which is taught for one Term, and 
is attended, according to the Cnrriculum ibr Degrees in Arts, by Students of the 
First Year j the others entitled the Classes of English Literature and of History, 
taught for two Terms, and attended by Students of the Tliird Year. 

It is important to observe, that by this arrangement there is added, to the two 
distinct subjects which are combined in the designation of the chaii’, a third sub- 
ject perfectly distinct from either ; each of the three, at the same time, like every 
other great department of human knowledge and speculation, having sevei’al 
subdivisions. 

I. The Class of the English Language is taught by means of— 

1. A Course of Lectm’es on the origin, histoiy, and constitution of the 

language and on the principles of Unii-ersal Grammar. 

2. Examinations on a printed text-book, prepared by the Professor, en- 

titled, “ Outlines of the History of the English Language.” 

8. Exercises in Composition, both in prose and verse ; and 

4. A CoLU’sc of Critical Headings, directed more especially to the phi- 
lology of the language, both in its pnnclples aud in its details. 

business of the Class, thus conducted, may be stated to comprehend the 
subjects of Universal Grammar, or the Philosophy of Language generally, with 
the elements of Comparative Grammar and of Linguistic Ethnologj', the Phi- 
lology of the English Language, aud the Practice of English Composition. 

II. The subject of English Literature is treated both historically and in refer- 
ence to the principles of msthetic and critical science. For the history of our 
literature, a work of the Professor’s, entitled “ A Manual of English Literature 
and of the History of the Englisli Language,” is employed as a text-book ; and 
**■ of Lectm-es is delivered on the subject of Literature as one of the forms 

-A.rtistic. Thei’e are regular examinations both on the text-book and on 
; and essays, or othei* exercises in wi’iting, are exacted. 

III. The teaching of History has hithtu’Lo embraced the Outlines of Historical 

5 the Elements of Chronology ; a Sketch of the Genei'al History of 
the World; a Com’se of Lectures on the Science of Historical Investigation; 
and a minute suri-oy, by way of illustration, of vaiious portions of the History of 
•fcingland, including the progress of the constitution and of society, as well as the 
course of public events and transactions, with special reference to the ori^nal 
authorities, and to the bibliography of the subject. Examinations are regedarly 
fi? Students being left to collect the facts necessarj' to be remembered from 
he Lectiu’es, and from anj' of the common histories. 

C 
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Modern LAHonAaF.9 — Professor, Wilhelm Friidersdorff, ph.d. 

French and German, betmrai which IraiR-Hasos the Students have an option 
arc at distinct hours. ^ ' 

In the First Year the Grammar is explained, and the Students are exorcised 
chiefly' in translating passages from Frciudi or German rathei- than in translatino- 
iLnglish passages mto either language. ® 

During the Second Year one. day in each week is devoted to the study of some 
Foreign Classical work in prose, and a second to reading and commentino- upon 
tragedy or poem ; while the third day is occupied partly in criticising work 
previously done, but chiefly in translating some English passage into French or 
German, and in conversation upon a litermy subject inti-oduced in a paper com- 
posed and read aloud by tlie Professor. 

In the Third Year the &5tudents are trainod in Original Composition and in 
translating from one Modern Language into another, and their attention directed 
to the princijiles of Comparative Piiilol'ogy. French or German is used e.xclusivelv 
in conversation. ^ 

Medical Students are instructed in the same wa>- in a special class. “ Physi- 
ologie Experimeiitale” is used as a text-book for the higher division. 



Mathematics — ProfeRsoVy John PurseVy m..a. 

Attendance on thus Chuss is prescribed to all Students in the Facultj'’ of Arts 
during the first year of their Cloui*se; during the second yeai* Mathematics 
forms one of four Courses, out of which tlio Students select two. 

Department of Engineering are required to attend the 
J\lathematical Classes during two years. 

Before enteriii_^, .Students ai'e required to pass an examination in the First and 
Second Books of Euclid, and in a small portion of Algebra. Practically they 
come fairly prepared in the presci’ibed portions of Euclid, but a large proportion 
can hardly bo said to possess even an elementaiy knowledge of Algebra. A 
considerable number of the Students are Candidates for Mathematical Scholar- 
^ips at enti*ance, and these arc generally well prepared in the fii'st six Books of 
Euclid, and .a considerable portion of Algebra and ITane Xrigonometry. 

^ On this account the instruction of the First Year in Mathematics has been 
given in two Divisions. The Lower Dhdsiou has been carefully taken through 
such portions of EucHd X., II., IIL, IV., VI., as they had not previously pre- 
pared, and has received instructions in Algebra as far as the progressions, and 
in Plane Trigonometry as far as the solution of triangles, with the use of loga- 
rithms and trigonometrical tables. The instruction of the Upper Division com- 
prises a complete Course of Algebra and Trigonometry, with the principal his- 
torical properties of the Conic .Sections, treated geometrically. 

The Council has sanctioned the employment of the Senior Mathematical 
Scholar in giring a portion of the instruction of the Lower Division. This ar- 
rangement, while it affords a greater number of hours to the Loiver Division, 
enables the Professor of Mathematics to give more attention to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and has been found to work very satisfactorily. 

In the Second Year the sub|octs of Lecture are Analytical Geometry, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and the first three sections of the Principia 
of Newton ; and, in addition to this, ■when the progress of the Students has been 
sufficiently rapid (luring the early pai't of the Session, the solution of the simpler 
kinds of llifferential Equations, and the piineiples of Analytical Geometry of 
Tliree Dimensions. 

The instruction is carried on in great part by questions, which the Students 
are required to work out at the time, under the eye of the Professor, the ques- 
tions luaving reference to those portions of the subject which have just been 
treated in the Lecture.s. The Professor then corrects their work, and gives such 
hints and explanations as are requisite. 

For several yeai*s past a third and higher class has been formed for the benefit 
of th(j Students competing for University honors and the Indian Civil Service 
Examimitions. The subjects of lecture are Geometry of three dimensions, Dif- 
fei’ontial Equations, and other brunches of the higher Mathematics, according 
to the advance wliirii the Students have made. 
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The PitYsiOAL Classes— /" ro/ciiso?-, John Stevdly^ ll*.d. 

The subjects taught in the Physical Classes are distributed under three sub- 
divisions: Mathematical Physics, Experimental Physics, and Natiu-al Phiiosophy 
applied. 

The subjects comprised in the Course of lilathematical Phvsics are— Mecha- 
nics (under its several statical and d;ynamical subdivisions), Hydi*ostatics, Hy- 
draulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics, and Astronomy. The Students who 
attend this class are the Matriculated Students who are seeking a Degree in 
Arts, the Engineering Students of the Second Year, and Non-Matriculated Stu- 
dents, some of whom are Candidates for the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Churches. Attendance at the Lectures three days in each week is imperative 
on all those Students, and one hour in each week is occasionally employed in 
asking questions from prescribed parts of Galbraith and Haughton’s Manual. 
Two days in the week attendance is optional, when Analytical Mechanics and 
the higher branches of Physics are taught. In the Lectures, attendance on 
which IS imperative, such mathematical proofs and illustrations only are intro- 
duced asa pei-son reasonably prepared in the six first Books of Euclid and Ele- 
mentary Algebra might easily comprehend. The teaching is by prelection; 
and although no text-books are prescribed, the ordinary elementary works on 
the sevei’al subjects are pointed out and refeiTed to. At the Lectures, attend- 
ance on which is voluntary, the demonstrations and investigations are pursued 
in a more systematic and mathematical method, so as to require a knowledge of 
Analytic Geometry, Conic Sections, and the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Text-books are used 'for the guidance of the Students attending these Lectures, 
who are chiefly those who are intending to compete for Honors. These text- 
books are Earnshaw’s and Todhunter’s Statics, Wilson’s Dynamics, Tait’s Dy- 
namics of a Pjirticle, Miller’s Hydrostatics; Lloyd’s Optica and Lectures on the 
Wave Theory of Light, Herschell’s Astronomy, and two of Airy’s Tracts, with oc- 
casional reference to Du Hamel’s Cours de Mecanique, and to Poisson’s Works. 

The Class of Experimental Physics is attended by the same Students, and 
also by Agricultural Students of the Second Year, and by Medical Students of 
the Third Year. The subjects of these Lectures are taught entirely without 
mathematical demonstration, by the aid of experiments, illustrations, drawings, 
and models, and such works as Lardner’s Hand-book, Golding Bii’d’s Physics, 
Webster’s Physics, Miller’s Chemistry, Vol. I., Arnott’s Elements, Biot, Ganot, 
Pouillet, Peschel, andsuchlike standard works are referred to, and recommended 
to the attention of the Students. The subjects of Heat, Electricity, and Electro- 
]\Iagnetisin are at present cliiefly taught in the Chemical Class ; but the leading 
facts and principles ai*e taught by selections from Biot, Pouillet, Ganot, and 
Miller. 

The Class of Natural Philosophy applied is intended for Students in Engi- 
neeiing of the Third Year, by the recent University Ordinance ; lectures and 
instructions twice in the week. The subjects embraced are the nature and 
estimate of work done ; the kimls of work required to be done; the nature and 
laws of friction, and other useless resistances; the moving powers at our com- 
mand, their respective nature and the laws which govern their action ; the man- 
ni*r in which they are, by machinciy, connected with and opposed to the resist- 
ances; the constmetion of machines ; the principles of strength of materials as 
opposed to strains ; tlie e(|uilibrium of structures, ffames, roofs, arches, domes ; 
the general principles of meclianism ; gcuei’al maxims in the structure and work- 
ing of machines; maximum effects of machines ; hydraulic engines; the steam 
engine. The works used as guides to the studies of the Students in this Class 
are selections from Lloyd’s and Robinson’s Mechanics, Willis’s Principles of 
Mechanism, Barlow on Materials and Construction. Hodgkinson’s E.xperimental 
Researche.s, Tredgold, Tate’s Elementary Treatises and Exercises, and selected 
numbers of Weale's lludimentary Series. 



Chemistry — Professor, Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

^ke Class of Chemistry the greater part of the Course is devoted to pure 
Chemistry ; but the Elements of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, particu- 
larly in their relations -with Chemistry Proper, are also taught. The application 
of these sciences to the arts are particularly referred to ; and it has been the 
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constant enckavonr ot^ the Professor to communicate to the Students as precise 
and accurate mformation as possible on the subjects treated in his Lectures, and 
to tram them to habits ol careful observation and accurate thinking. With this 
™w a tvcekly exammatioii of the whole Class is held, at which the Students are 
subjected to a searching o.xauimation on tlie Imsiiiess of the preceding week • and 

Svw i‘‘ and also to train a certain 

nuinbtr of piactical clieimsts, a hunted number of the best Students ai-e ad- 
mitted, by e.xaimiiation, as working pupils into the chemical laboratory, where 
they have an opportumty of acijinring a knowledge of chemical aualvsis. This 
atter arrangeinent has now been in practice for several years, and has alreadv 
been attended with the best results. ^ 



JSrATnE.iL Histoet— Pro/essof, Wymlle Thomson, ll.b. 

Department of the Course occupies the First Term and greater 
part of the Second, . and comprehends the Outlines of Anatomy and Phytiolony 
animtS Zoology, and remarks on the distribution of 

Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, Syste- 
distnbiition of vegetable forms. In addition toUe Class 

madejlIe ne|.Sr“ 

Course compreliends chiefly Lrctnres on the structure and form of con- 
tinents and islands ; the distribution of mountain systems, rivers, and lakes ; the 
ocean, its currents, temperature. &o.. • thr> . L„- 



.......X,.,, mountain systems, rivers, and Jakes; the 

rrents, temperature, &c. ; the atmosphere, its currents, &c. ; rain, 
lue preceding subjects are considered in relation to the ‘^eofraphi- 
on ot animals and plants. » o r 



ocean, its curr__. 

snow, &c. The saujecis ai 

cal distribution ofanimala and plants.. ~ ' * 

thJcSe areiUustrated by specimens, or drawings, or both, 



Geology and Mineealogy— Pro/mor, W-^viUe Thomson, 

r^llf consist of lectures, demonstrations, and examinations. The 
embraces the general principles of the science, and a detailed 
1 l! f ^ ological, lithological, and economic characters of all 

• rmaions. Students are exercised in the practical use of the necessary 
of Geological maps and working sections, 
dilferent formations are rendered familiar by the 
^ 1 1 ion 0 specimens and models, and an excellent series of drawings. 

rawmgs are also used for the illustration of the undergi’ound workings of 
mines ol copper, coal, &c. 

In the ]\Iineralogical Course the Students are instructed in the most modem 
cn stallo^aphy bv models, and exercised with the reflecting goniometer. The 
e ectro- chemical classific.'ition of minerals is then explained, and an extensive 
suite ot imnerals in the museum is arranged on that system, for the instruction 
of the Students. ' 

Once a week examinations are held, and additional explanations given of the 
subjects of the preceding lectures. 



Logic and Metaphysics— P m/mo?', Hev. James M^Cosli, ll.d. 

Logic, 

Studmts attend this Class four days each week during twelve weeks of the 
be^nd Session. On two of these days there are examinations on a text-book 
of h ormal Logic, with short prelections on the said text-book, and also the oral 
explanation of philosophic terms, the reading of Essays by the Students, and 
the criticism of them by the Professor. On the other two days the Professor de- 
hvera witten Lectures. This Course of Ijectures is divided into two parts: 
First, General Logic, or an Exjiosition of the Laws of Thought in general, 
mat is, whatever be the object of thought, embracing Notions, Judgment, and 
Reasoning j Secondly, P articular Logic, or the Development of the Laws of 
Thought, as directed to particular classes of objects, comprising Demonstrative 
Evidence, Probable Evidence, Induction, Analog)’, Teleology’, and the Relation 
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of the Organon of Bacon to that of Aristotle. The prominent topic in the 
second part is the Method of Induction, ivhich is treated under the heads -—I 
The Means, beiim ffeiievallv Olicffuntmn — i.- i '• 



uuu. j.1. xae Jiiuu, ueiu;^iuG uiacovciy 01 L _ _ 

or Causes (as in Natural' Philosophy, &c.) . Ilf; The Canons orci;;^s 4 '’^^d ( 
Causes by which we may reacli the Jilnd by the hloans. The Students are re- 
quired to give m a short written essay once a fortnight. At the Pass Exami- 
nation, at the close, about onc-hulf of the questions bear upon subjects discussed 
m the text-book, and the other half upon topics explained in the lectures. 



Metaphysios. 

This Class meets four days each week, and an hour each day, duiniiff the first 
two terms of the bession, and is attended by Students of the Tliird Year. On 
one of these days there is a rigid examiiiatioii, ivith intersperaed remai*ks by the 
Professor, on the second half of the Epitome of the History of Philosophy, sane- 
tioned by the University of Frnnce (translated by Henry). In this part of the 
text-book thei’e is an abstract of the doctrines of the move eminent philosophers 
who have flourished in tins country, and on the Continent of Eiu*ope, from the 
time of Eacon to the present tlay. On another of these days there is an exami- 
niition on the written lectures, together with the reading and criticism of essays : 
the Students being mpurod to give in a carefully written essay every fortnight 
to the Professor, who I'cads it at home, and selects certain portions of it to be 
read m the class, where he criticises it. These essays are on the leading subjects 
discussed m the mitten lectures. On the other two days the Professor delivers 
carefully prepared written lectures. He begins the coiu'se with a few lectures on 
the Aiethod of Investigation, which is that of Induction, and on Jilind and Body, 
aud then proceeds to divide his course into two parts, Psychology and Meta- 
physics Phofbii. 

Psychology he treats (1) of the Powers or Faculties of the Mind, and 
(i; of the L^ys of the auccession of Thought. He classifies the faculties as 
lollows:—! The Simple Cognitive Faculties: (a) Perception; (&) Conscious- 
ness. li. Ihe Reproductive Faculties; (li) Memory; (h) Imagination; (e) 
bymtoim Power, III. The Faculties which Discover Relations : (a) of Identity 

Q Whole and Parts (to which we owe’ abstractions) ; (c) 

of Space; (d) of Time; (e) of Quantity ; (f) of Resemblance (to which we owe 
he Discoyei’y of Classes) ; (^r) of Active Property ; and (h) of Cause and Effect. 
iV; ihe Conscience. V. The Emotions ; and VI. The Will. In this course of 
ectures,^ which occupies two-thiivls of the session, the method of oiieration and 
peculiarities of the.se mental attributes are carefully pointed out. 

Under Metaphysics Propeh the Professor treats of the Native or Consti- 
uuonal Principles of the Mind. He points out their true Psychological Nature, 
ana sliows that they are the fundamental laws or rules of the Faculties. He 
a so specifies the tests, such as Self-cwidence. Necessity, and Universality, by 
T di.stingiiis]ied. He proves that they are in the coustitu- 

lon of the mind, and that they ojicrate spontaneously, but that we can make 
a reflective or philosophic use of them only after we have detected their 
na ure a careful induction. lie cla-ssifies tliem as the True and the Morally 
tlie first he treats ( 1 ) of Primitive Cognitions and Beliefs, 
^ch as Body, Spirit, Sulistance. Power, Space, Time, the Infinite; and ( 2 ) 
rnmitive Judgment, such as Substance and Quality, Mathematical Axioms, 
ause and Efiect. Under the Good, without entering into the subject of Ethics, 
e snows that there is a fundamental distinction between Moral Good and Evil. 
., ® 1? coiu’se by showing how all these principles should conduct us to 

e belief in a Being who is at one and the same time the True and the Good. 



Honor Logic. 

The Professor has also an Honor Class, in which ai’e discussed the higher 
q^stions of Logic (Formal and Inductive) and Pliilosophy. It meets thi-ee 
es a-week, and is attended by twenty-five Students. At two of the hours the 
ro^ essor lectures on Logic and the History of Philosophy, and at the third hour 
eie are exaniinatioiia on text-books (including logic^ treatises by Mansel, 
■Lhomson, and Mill), and discussions. 
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^ Civil EsHiNEEniifB— Pi-o/assor, James Thomson, a.m., o.e. 

— ■ TJ*® lei'-tarea and practical iiistruotion given by the Professor of 

Digest Uvil Bngmcmng are arranged to accord with the Ordinances of the Queen's 
o subject. Umveraity, which pmscnbe to candidates for the Diploma in Civil Engineering 
CoursM. f. '*>’™ extending over three Sessions usually, but admitting of abbrevia? 

tion to two Sessions in the case of students whose previous acquaintance with a 
Hilhoiont group of the subjects prescribed for study in the first and second 

Segions of ordinary Course shall bedecmedbytlie College Council satisfactory. 

.tor the hirst Year Students the Professor gives a course of instruction com- 
prising lectures and oral examinations on the Principles of Geometrical Drawino- 
and the performance by the students of practical work under his direction. The 
lectures include the principles of descriptive geometry, orthographic and isometric 
projection, andbnear perspective; and the practical work comprises the per- 
tormance of examples in these subjects, and the execution of drawings in 
Mechanical Engineering, and occasionally also in Architecture and Civil En- 
gineering. The Class meets for two hours at a time on two days per week 
during tie three Terms of the College Session. ^ ^ 

h or the Second Year Students two courses are conducted by the Professor of 
rf ^ Lecture Course and the other a Practice Course. 

Ihe Lecture Course comprises surveying, levelling, and plotting, with the theory 
and use of the instruments required in surveying and levelling operations : men- 
suration of earthworks for railways ; setting out works on the ground, including 
ranging of railway curves, and setting out breadths of cuttings and embank- 
ments, and ranging tunnels, &c. The Course also comprises usually some of the 
roUowing subjects ; — revision and farther prosecution of descriptive geometry, 
and perspective, and other subjects of geometrical drawing; designing and 
di-awmg of oblnjue bridges ; properties and qualities of materials used in con- 
struction, and modes of procuiung tbemj and an introduction to architecture as 
a fine art. 

3m the Practice Coui’se of the Second Year the Students are engaged in the 
pei-fqrmance of office and field work, under the instruction and direction of the 
Professor ; and the business includes suiweying, levelling, di-awing, mapping, and 
the computation of areas of lands, and other engineering calculations. Excur- 
sions are also made occasionally during the Session to visit Engineering works. 

the Hurd Year Students there are (as for those of the Second Year), 
two Comtes conducted by the Professor, one a Lecture Course, and the other a 
JriactiCG Oourse. iUe Lecture Course comprises the farther treatment of some 
of the subjects proposed to be entered on in the Second Year, and most of the 
following subjects : — foundations, coffei’dams, bridges, tunnels, roads, and rail- 
way's ; specifications for engineering contracts ; water-works for supplying 
towns ; science ^ of the flow of water in orifices, pipes, and canals ; drainage of 
feus by gravitation, and by steam power and other mechanical means ; harbours ; 
regulation and improvement of rivers ; science of the strength of materials and 
structures; ventilation of dwelling-houses, public buildings, and mines ; the iron 
manufacture; processes and mechanisms used in foundries and engiueeriu«r 
worlohops. ® 

The Practice Course includes office work, field work, and engineering e.xcursions. 



Anatomy and PnvaiOLOQY— Pro/^ssor, Fete.r Fedfern, m.d., Lond., 
p.R.c.a.i. 

The Department of Anatomj' and Physiology comprises two distinct Courses 
of Lectures — one on Anatomy and Phj'siology, tlie other on Descriptive and 
Surgical Anatomy, and also the teaching of Anatomy by Dissections throughout 
the day. 

The Counsc of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 1 15 meetings, each of 
an boor’s duration, held on the first five days of each week from November to 
April inclusive. Tlie.'ie meetings are for lecture and occa-sional examinations on 
the subjects previously considered in the lectures. The lectui-es include a com- 
plete course of the Anatomy and Physiology of the general textures of the body, 
including the blood, chyle, &e., ami a systematic account of the whole of the 
viscera, treated of as they are associated in groups for the several purposes of 
digestion, circulation, nvspiration, urination, innervation, and generation ; also 
the orgais of sense. In treating of every part or orgun its healthy state is 
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shoTO by recent dissections and by preparations from the Museam illustrating Appendix, 
it in man and animals, its diseased states and actions being referred to at the 
same time and contrasted with the hcjilthy ones. The textures not yisible to nvlt” 
the naked eye are shown under a series of achromatic microscopes, so that of lubiecta 
during the Course every student in the class has an opportunity of judging for and ^ 
himself of the true charactci’s of each part, and, by becoming familiarized with Courses, 
these, of recognising each when changed by disease. 

The Course of Practical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations includes 

1st. Dissections carried on throughout the day under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Profe.s30r of Anatomy and l^hj’siology, and the Demonstrator. 

Each Student is required to be steadily engaged in dissections during the whole 
Session. For this purpose the supply of subjects is regular and abundant, and 
thus affords the surest foundation for efficient medical teaching. 

2nd. This Course includes the Anatomical Demonstrations, which consist of a 
complete Course of Descriptive a,nd Surgical Anatomy, commencing with the 
anatomy of the skeleton and bones, and including the anatomy of the limbs and 
other parts, excluding that of the viscera and the physiology treated of in the 
Course of Anatomy and Physiology. The demonstrations are given on each of 
the fii’St five days of the week, and are about 1 1 5 in number in each Session. 

By the erection of part of the Anatomical bnildiugs in the College grounds 
the Students have been relieved from the inconvenience of walking to and fro, 
for the distance of a mile, between the Practical Rooms «md the College, as 
formerly. 

It is earnestly. to be hoped that the remainder of these buildings will now be 
undertaken, that the Anatomical and Physiological collection in the College 
Museum may be. made available for teaching in the new buildings, and that tlie 
injury resulting from carrying the preparations for Lecture do'wu the sfcairs and 
across the seats of the present Class-room may be obviated. 



Pbaoiiob op Medicine — Profeswr^ John Greery Fe)'guson, m.a., m.b., Ron. 

Fellow of King and Queen!s College of Physicians^ <£?c. 

The class meets four times each week, from the first week of November to the 
last of the following April. 

An examination is held usually once a fortnight. The Course embraces the 
principles of Inflammation, Fevei*s, the diseases, organic and fmictional, of the 
viscera of the thi*ee gi*eat cavities of the human body. In treating of individual 
diseases, their pathology, semeiology, aetiology, and treatment, are the subjects 
chiefly dwelt on. Wherever it is possible, patbolog}' is illustrated by the pre- 
pai’ations afforded by our Museum, by drawings and plate.s, or by recent speci- 
mens. It may be added that the Pi’ofessor’s present connexion with the Belfast 
General Hospital adds greatly to the means of making his Coui’se more useful 
and interesting to students. 



Theoby and Peaotioe op Sorgery — Professor, Alexander Gordon, m.d. 
Four Lectures are delivered weekly during the Jledical Session. An exami- 
nation is held each day on the subject of the preceding day’s Lecture. Each 
Course comprises the following subjects ; — 



Inflammation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Burns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Hajmorrhage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

,, Veins, 

Fractures of Trunk and Extremities, 

„ Cranium, Injuines of the 

Brain and Scalp, 

Dislocations, 

Diseaes of the Joints, 

V 



Diseases of the Bursae, 

„ Bone, benign and malignant, 

,, the Jaws and Mouth, 

, , the Fingers and Toes, 

, , Female Breast, 

„ Anus and Rectum, 

,, Testis, 

,, Hernia, 

,, Prostate, 

,, Bladder, 

„ Eyes, 

,, Larynx, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrheea, 

Stricture. 
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and 

Courses. 






Matkkia Medioa— Pro/essoi', James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

This Course includes — 

living upon the 

Sri PhS““'’ “t as ouratire agents, 

d “f food u^od in health and in 

Jhe Glass meets four Umos each week. An exanaiuation is held once eve^ 



UmwiwEis.Y-Professor, William Burden, m.d 
suhirc‘t"7-l^°” '^“™S the si.^ winter months consist of following 

anfpSetls'‘° f“' “dwifery. Its measurement 

Plural births. 

*° fomales. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. 

sep^?S frar/ts “d progress of child tiUlts 

he^:r t^, li t ;sr 

Te hous labour, its causes and treatment ^ 

appUoation taught on models 

ting 'rtems.“'^ *0 prevent the fetus from get- 

‘‘ - -oossaiy to do so. 

Abortion — how to prevent it. 

i”=H=j!? ss”tr.;trrs. ... 
sS«!ts£rii:;?t£=t£5i^ 

anlirjfe 

Medical JnitiapKDDENOE— Pro/essor, Dr. Hodges. ' 

They“ mMo7in icef^ T dohvered twice weekly during six months, 

and of tl e 5 .® .investigation of poisons, 

Medical PrjictitinneT.c ^ lespccting wduch the evidence and assistance of 
ractitioners may he required m Courts of Law. Experimental Ulus- 
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trations nf the methods to bo pursued in me<lico-lGgal inquiries are given, and Appendix, 
frcijuent examinations held to test the progi-ess of Students. No salary has been 7. 
allocated to the Teacher of this department, and the duties, at the request of the 
Council, have, since the opening of the College, been performed by Br. Hodges, of'l^bjects 

and 

Courses. 



English Law — Professor, Echlin Molyneux, q.c. 

The Professor of English Law, in conducting his department, has constantly- 
kept in view the object of tlie Select Clommittee of the House of Commons in 
recommending the foundation of Chairs in Law in connexion with the Queen’s 
Colleges, which, as they stated in their ileport on Legal Education, was not merely 
to prepare Candidates for the Ear, and for the profession of Attorney and Soli- 
citor, but to raise the standard of legal attainments amongst local practitioners, 
and especially to provide opportunities of legal education to qualify persons 
intended to fill administrative situations not strictly legal — a policy which has 
been since followed up by the Legislatm'e conferring privileges, by way of 
inducement, on Candiilates for the profession of Attorney and Solicitor, who 
shall avail themselves of these Schools of Law. 

The Course of the First year in this department comprehends the elements of 
real and personal 2>roperty, with the principles of conveyancing ; that of the 
Second consists of an introduction to the principles and practice of Couits of 
E({uity and the law of Ihinkruptcy ; the Third Course includes the common 
law as incident to contracts, the nature and form of remedies by civil action, 
and an outline of criminal law, theoretical and administrative, which last com- 
pletes the Curriculiun of instruction recpiired for the attainment of the Diploma 
of Elementary Law in tho Queen’s University. The subjects prescribed for 
Students of the. Fourth year to qualify them for the Degree of LL.B. embrace a 
more extended and detailed coarse of the subjects already enumerated, including 
the law of wills, powoi's, evidence, and procedure. 

The Lectures are made auxiliary to the cotemporaneous studies directed, and 
are accompanied by interrogation, independent of the General Examination and 
that for Honors. Such boolcs, cases, and decisions, and portions of treatises are 
pointed out for reading as are considered by the Professor most useful in eluci- 
dating a branch of learning which is scarcely furnished with books exclusively 
intended for instruction ; and no efforts have been spared to point out the pecu- 
liarities of the law in Ireland, whether proceeding from statutes or inherent 
diversity of practice, or to direct attention to the recent changes which have 
been introduced into tho coui'se of procedure. 

From the first opening of the College to the present time the successive classes 
have spontaneously applied themselves with assiduity and p^severance to the 
vjirious subjects of legal instruction, and several Non-Matricnlated Students 
have from time to time availed themselves of the privilege afforded by the College 
Ordinances of attending detached Courses of the Lectures on selected subjects. 

Under these circumstances, the Protl\ssor is gi’atified at being able to give the 
assurance that the Faculty of Law has fully realized the objects of its founders, 
and that a fni-ther extension of its public benefits would ensue upon the adoption 
by Government of the suggestion made by the same Committee of the House of 
Commons that a preference should be given to candidates for situations in the 
Civil Service, not of a purely legal nature, who could produce testimonials ot 
legal attainments fr-om those institutions — a rule which would fully accord with 
the principle kid down in a recent report of another Committee in rektion to 
the Civil Service. 



JuRispRtrDENCE AND POLITICAL EooNOMY — Professor, T. E. Cliffy Leslie, hh.'S. 

The subjects embraced in the Course of Lectures on Jurispriidence are 
according to the regulations of this College, (1) the Elements ot Jurisprudence, 
(2) Civil Law, (3) Constitutional Law, (4) Colonial and International Law. 

In the treatment of these subjects both the Historical and PhUosoptneaL 
Methods are followed in the I^.ctures of the Professor. The Historical Method, 
for example, is applied in tracing the principal changes through which the laws 
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of England have passed, the assignable causes of such changes, and the degree 
and manner in which, in comparison with the laws of Continental Europe, the 
laws of this kingdom have been attccted by contact with the principles of Roman 
legislation. The method of Philosophical Analysis, on the other hand, is applied 
in investigating the doctrines of the foundation and classification ol rights, the 
several parts and legitimate form of a complete code, the rehition of Scientific 
Jurisprudence to other departments of Social Philosophy, and the means of 
improving the state of Positive Law as deduciblc from such considerations. 

The subjects which a Course of Lectures ou Political Economy must embrace 
are fewer and more deiinite than those classed nnder the leas advanced and more 
complicated Science of Jurisprudence. It is the Professor’s endeavour to illus- 
trate the principles of Economic Science by the help of those practical applica- 
tions which will be most interesting and useful in a large commercial town. 



APPENDIX No. 8. 

Genkeai Class Examination at the end of the Session 1862-63. 



First Year Students. 

Greek — Examiner, Professor MacDoualL 

I. Translate accurately and perspicuously these lines from, the XVIIfch 
Book of the llias : — 

"'iTTrot S’ AiaKitao^ jud)^? 7 e atravevdey edvrec* 

K\a1pv, knel 3r) TrpJira Trvdiadrjv^ jjvid^oto^ 
ev KoyirjffL^ weirdvrof* E/cropo^ avdpo<j>6voio.^ 

^ fxi]v Avrofj.iho)P Aiwpsog aXKifxoQ^ vIoq 
TToXXa fisv ap ptd«myi doy- iTre/xatgro^ 0£/;/wv,^ 

•TroXXa Se irpoayvSa,^ woXXa S’ apsiy’^ 

rth^ 5’ our’ a\p IttI pijac^ irri T\arvv ’ EWy'iffTTOvroy 
ydeXtTTjV^ levat^ ot/r’ eg TroXc^iOV per ’A^aiovp, 
dXX’ die 7*€ piivSL dflTTE^OI',^ fj T ETL TVfllofJ 

avepoe tcrr{]K£V^ redyTjoTog^ r/£ yuvaixdc,^ 

&g phov a.ff<pa\i(jjg^ 7r£pi.KaXXca* di^pov^ exovreg 
oucet’ h'laKt/^^pavTe^ Kapyjara} Sdtfpva Si 
fiepfjct Kara P\e<j>apu)v^ )(a/.tctSic® pie^ fxvpopivoLffiu 

ijvt6x<no 7rd0«*^ daXep))^ St fiialvETO^ 

^ivyXrjg^ i^epiTrovaa} -jrapa ^vyou dju^oripw0ev. 
fivpop€V<i)^ S’ dpa rd» y£ tSwv iXeyaP Kpyviwv, 

KLtixfaag Si Kap» 7 ^ wpdrP ov pvOyffaro dvpov' 

“a SeiXw® 1 ri Sdpsi'* II>7X?7'd draert 
Br'rjru, vpeig S' ioroJ' ctyi/pw* r’ dflavdrw rfi J 
ij (va 5vffr)h'ot{Tt‘^ per drSpnirtv dXye’ 1 

oil p)/v ynp ri ttov eotiv oi^vpbi-epoy^ «j'SpoG 
7rctvro>v, oVira’ re yaTct?' tVt Trrelei^ re xal epTret, 
ttXX’ ov f.i))v vph' ye Kat appam haidaXtoiffiy 
*Ea.to)p Ilptapt^yc evox'ilfrsTcu'^ ol yap iuffo). 

7? ov dXifj' (Se i:al revxt’^ ^X^^ eTreux^T’di' avro>c^ > 
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tr^Siv^ S’ kv yovvearrO- jSaXw^ fxh'OQ j/S’ Ir'i 
o^pa Ka'i AbTogeoovrci aawfferov^ iic TroXigoto 
vijag €7rt yXa^upac^* iVt ydp adhi^ kv^oq opi^di,^ 

KT&iv£tv. etc 0 ns vijag evffaiXgovg^ di/>tK:wvrai^ 

Suj}^ r’ ?}tXtoc^ Kai ext nyicpag hpoy ey6y* 

jl, X. Parse fully and accurately the words thus numhered; noticing 

peculiarities in regard to the flexion of nouns and verbs, the omission of 
the verbal augment, the use or absence of contraction, and other distinctive 
features of the Homeric language. 

2. Derive or decompound the words thus numbered, concisely illustrat- 
ing any of them which may invite special remark. 

3! Exemplify from the extract the Homeric usage of the distinctive 
pronoun (or “article’’), and also of some other pronouns and of various 
particles ; explaining likewise the regman exercised here by one or two 
prepositions, and any elleipm which may not be common in Attic. 

4. Exemplify distinctly the rules of Homeric versification in regard to 
hiatus or the concurrence of final with initial vowels or diphthongs, setting 
aside instances that are only apparent, and pointing out any which — 
though real — are rare. 

5. You may subjoin one or two very concise notes upon matters directly 
suggested by aught in the extract. 



ApjpendiXy 

Ito. 8. 

General 
Class Ex- 
amination. 



Latin. — Examiner^ Rev. Dr. Reichel. 

A. — Titinslate : — 

CiOEiio Attico S. 

1. Nihil EvKaipoTspov exiiatola tna, quae me sollicitum de Quinto nostro, 

puero optimo, valde levavit. Venerat horis duabus ante Cbaerippus . 
mera monstra nuntiarat. De ApoUonio quod scribis, qui Uli dii f 
homini graeco, qui conturhure quidem putat sibl licere : quod equitibus 
Romanis : nam Terentius suo jure. De Metello ovk henh <f,dtfj.eyoi<Tiv, sed 
tamen multis annis civis nemo erat uiortuus qui quidem. . . . • ■ 

Tibi numrai meo periculo sint : quid eiiim vereris quemeunque heredera 
thlt f Nisi Publium fecit. Verum fecit non improhe, quamquam fuit 
‘ipse. Qiiare in hoc thecain nummariam non retexeris : in aliis eris cau- 
tior. Mea mandata de domo curabis : praedia locabis : Milonem adnio- 
nebis. Ar/yinatium frmiitns est ma'cdibiiis de Laterio. Quid quaeris i 
equidem dolui : b S’ ouk- kpirklsTo }i6Qiov. Quid superest? etiam. Pueruni 
Ciceronem curabis et amabis ut facia. 

Comment on the words and phrases printed in italics. 

2. He. Alienus quum oius incoinniodum tam aegre feras, 

Quid me patreni x^ar facerest, quoi illest uoicual 
Er. Ego alienus? alienus ille? ah Heglo, 

Nnmquam istuc dixi% neque auimum induxis tiium : 

Tibi ille miicus, mihi etiam nnico magis unicuat. 

He. Laudo malum quum amici tnnm duels malum. 

Nunc babe bouum animuin. Er. oiei Imic illut dolet, 

Quia nunc remissus est ednndi exercitus. 

He. Nullimme interea nanctu’s, qui posset tihi 

Remissum quern dixti imperare exercitum ? 

Er. Quidcredis? fugilant omnes banc jirovinciam. 

Quoi ox>tigerat post Philopoleiuus quani captust tuus. 
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He. Noil pol miraiidiirast fiigitare hauc provinciam. 

Multis et multigeneribus opus est tibi 
Militibua; priimimclum opus Pistorieiiaibust*: 

Eorum aliquot genera sunt Pistorieiisiiim : 

Paniceis opus ost, opus Placentiuis quoque, 

Opus Turdetanis, opus est, PLcedulcnsibus : 

Tutu maritumi omnes inilites opus sunt tibi. 

Ee. Ut saepe suraina iugenia in occulto latent : 

Hie qualia imperator nunc pi'ivatus eat I 
He. Habe raodo bonum animum, nam ilium confido domum 
In kia diebua me reconcilia&&ere. 

Plautus. 

Comment on tke words and forms printed in italics. 



QUESTIONS. 

B. — 1. Give tke date of the institution of tke censomhip as a separate 
office \ and state in Livy’s words, if you can, the duties of that office. 

2. "What was its original term of office ? when and by whose law was 
that term cut short 1 and how did the censors revenge themselves on the 
author of the law 1 

3. This law was ouce set at nought : when, and by whom 1 

4. Give the dates, in years of the city, of the introduction of the con- 
sulate, praetorsbip, tribunesUip, iiedilesbip, and state the functions of each 
of these offices. 

5. There were two kinds of quaestors : specify them. 

6. Give the Greek words for the above-named Roman magistracies. 

7. Name the original seven hills of Rome : and then give the subse- 
quent list. 

8. What was the Roma quadrata 2 

9. Name the three original tribes, and distinguish between them and 
the subsequent thirty-five tribes. 

10. What were the seats of the original tribes, and their probable 
origin 1 

11. State the distinction between \X\e patres^plebes, and clientes. What 
is the derivation of the last word? 

12. What traces of tke kingly power remained at Rome throughout the 
Oommonwealtli 1 

13. How was the interrex nominated? how long did he hold office? 
and under what limitations did bo act ? 

14. Give the leading circumstances of Cicero’s life, with dates. 

15. Give what is known of the life of Plautus, with his correct name, 
and with dates of his birth (probable) and of hia death. 

16. How many of hia comedies survive? How many were the 
fabulae ^ammianx 2 

17. Specify the metres that occur in the Captivi, and give a deacrip- 
tion of them. 



A. — Translate the following extracts into English 
1. Mv. Quor tu ohaecro hie mo solam ? Da, Hem, quae haec est 
fabula ? 

Elio Mysis, pner hie unde est, quisve hue attulit ? 

My. Satin sami’s, qni mo id rogitea? Da. Quera igitur rogem, 

Qui hie nominem alium vidcam ? Cii. Miror, unde ait. 

Da. Dictura ea quod rogo ? Mr, Au. Da. Concede ad dexteram. 
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My. Beliras : non tuto ipse ^ Da. Vevbum si milii Appendix, 

TJnum praeter quam quod te rogo . . . faxia cave. 

Male dicis 1 uudest ? die. My. A nobis. Da. Hahaliae : General 

Mirum vero, iinpudenter mulier si facit Cl^s Ex- 



Meretrix ? Ch. Ab Andria liaec est, quantum intellego. “ 

Da. Adeou videmur vobis esso idoiiei, 

la quibua sic inludatis ? On. Veni in tempore. 

La. Propera adeo puerurn tollere hlnc ab iauua : 

Mane : cave quoquam ex istoc exoessis loco. 

My. Di te eradicent ; ita me miaeraiii territas. 

La. Tibi ego dico an non My. Quid vis 1 Da. At etiam rogas 1 
Cedo, cuium pueruin hie adposisti 1 die inilii. 

My. Tu nescis Da. Mitte id quod scio : die quod rogo. 

My. Vostri. Da. Quoius nostril My. Pampbili'? Oh. Hem. Da. Quid 
Paiupliili ? 

My. Ebo, an non e.st? Ch. Kecte ego semper fugi has nuptias. 

Da. 0 facinus aniinadverteiiduiii. My. Quid claiaitas ? 

Da. Quemne ego heri vidi ad voa adferri vesperi? 

My. 0 hominem audaconi. Da. Verum : vidi Cantliai’am 
Suffareinatum. My, Dis pol babeo gratiain, 

Quuni in pariuudo aliquot adfuerunt liberae. — Terence, Andrias. 

2. Quanto opere vero aniieitia.s desideraret, quarum infidelitatem ex- 
timescebat, declaravit in Pytliagoreis duobus illis : quorum (juum alterum 
vadem mortis accepisset, .alter ut vadem suum liberaret praesto fuisset ad 
horam mortis destinatam, Utinani ego, inquit, tertiua vobis amicus adscri- 
berer 1 Quam liuic erat niiaerum 1 carere cousuetudine amicoruin, socie- 
tate victus, sermone onuiino faniiliari, bomini praesertim docto et a puero 
artibus ingeuuis erudite, musicorum vero perstudioso, poetae etiam tragico ; 
quam bono nihil ad rein ; in hoc eniin genere nescio quo pacto magis quam 
in aliis suum cuique pulcbrum est. Adbuc neminera cognovi poetam, et 
mihi fuit cum Aquinio amicitia, qui sibi non optimus videretur : sic se res 
babet, Te tua, me delectant mea : sed ut ad Dionysium redeamus, omni 
cultu et victu liumano carebat; vivebat cum fiigitivis, cum facinorosis, 
cum barbaris : neminera qui aut libertate dignus esset aut vellet omniuo 
liber esse, sibi amiciun arbitmbatur. 

Cicero, Tusculan Questions, Book V. 

1. Comment on the passage from Terence, so as to explain the by-play. 

2. Comment on the forms /axis, excessis, adposisti, vespen. 

3. Comment on the syntax of qumn in the last line. 

B. — ^Re-translate the following passage into Latin prose : — 

Contests at home were ended. A Veientian war sprung up : with them, 
the Sabines had united their arms. P. Valerius, the Consul, having sum- 
moned the auxiliary troops of the Latins and Hernicans, and being sent 
with the army to Veii, straightway attacks the Sabine camp, which had 
been pitched before the walls of their allies : and threw them into such 
confusion, that, whilst they run out in maniples, dispersed, some in this 
and some in that direction, to keep <»ff the force of enemy, that gate was 
taken against which he had first advanced his standards. 

After this it was more a butchery than a battle within the rampart. 
The tumult spreads even into the city from the camp : the Veientians run 
to arms in as much consternation as though Veii were taken, ^-ome go to 
aid the Sabines : some attack the Romans whilst entirely intent on attack- 
ing the camp. Eor a little time their attention was drawn away, and 
they were thrown into confusion : then they themselves made a stand, 
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English Langhage — Examiner, Professor CraiL 
FamiW?an?ul|et‘'” I-x^o-E^ropean 

oftS-ger“””‘ Indo-European Family 

3. aive an account of tlie branch of the ludo-Eiiropean Pamil,, .f 
angimges to which the English Language fundamentally^ belongs. ^ 

4. ilixpiaia the rule or principle accorciinff to v^rliicli th^ir namoe. 
given to the several Vowels in the English alphabet. 

whth n?!® known to other European langua-^es 

which are not to be found in our modern standard Eri-dish: ° 

Ormohm^ Orthographic System of the' author of the 

7. Mention any now obsolete forme or modes of expression which vtm 

TfThe Scriptutl^ “““ versions 

8 Give an account of the Three distinct Forms, or Stages which make 

sUt fi^st of rr tke Sngm. Language! dSinrthe 

Teh and Vocabulary, secondly, of the Grammatical System in 

extendbg. “^y begirded as 



Modern Languages. — Examiner, Dr. Frddersdorf. 

Translate into English ; 

L’aurore, depuis des milliers d’aimeea, n’a pas nianqud une seule 
fois dannoncer le jour. Elle le commence a point nommd.^au moment et 

fm,r salt ouil doit se coucher chaque 

jour. Par la il eclaire tour h tour les deux cotds du monde, et visile tons 
ceux auxque s il doit sea rayons. Le jour eat le temps de la societe, et 
du travai : la nmt, enve oppant de ses ombres la terre, finit toutea les 
Smn f elle calme tout ; elle 

les^esnrits " " ““““I’ deJassant les corps, elle renouvelle 

les esprits. Bientot le jour revient, pour rappeler rhomine au travail, et 
pour rammer tonte la nature. 

constant qui forme les jours ot les units, le soleil 
nSle "“.“‘''e, par lequel il s’approche pendant six moia d’un 

nour vdsi^e^r 'I*' ‘'evreat aveo la meme diligence sur sea pas 

la tOTe * ^ “ *“"‘c 

Get astre ne fait pas moius de bien h la partie dont il s’dloigne, pour la 
Sp7rr'’d ‘>« W™ol.e,pour la favoriser de ses rayons, 

i cXd ce qd’il volt. Ce changement 

ta mTel t “ agreable. Le printenTps fait 

taire les vents glaces montre lee fieurs et promet les fruits. L’etd donne 
ts nohes moiBSons. Lautouuie repand les fruits proniis par le printemps. 
L h ver, qu. est une especo de_nuit, ou I'homme se delasse, ne concentre 
tous les trdsors deja terra qu afin que le printemps snivant ies deploie 
.uee toutea les graces do la nouvcnnte. Ainsi la nature, diversement 
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par^e donne tour i tour taut de beaux spectadeSj qu’elle ne laiaae jamais Ajtpendir, 
k I’homme le temps de se diigotlter de co qu’il possede. — FEireLON, bimm- 
Umtim de I’exUtence de Bum. General 

' Class Es- 

amination. 

L’ancieniie maison de Plolstein, fondue dans celle (rOldenbourg, dtait 
montee sur le tv6ne de Daiioniarck, par Election, en 1449 : toud les roy- 
aumes du nord etaient alors dlectifs : celui de Daiiernarck devint bientdt 
lierdditaire. Un de ses rois, nomme Chriatiern III, eut pour son frere 
Adolphe urie teudrease ou des managements dont on ne trouve guere 
d’exemple chez les princes. II lie voulait point le laisser sans souverainete, 
uiais il ne pouvait d^membrer ses propres Etats : il partagea avec lui, par 
un accord bizarre, les duchda de HoUteiii-Gottorp et de Slesviok, ^stab- 
lissant que les desoendante d’ Adolplie gouverneraient d<§sormais le Holstein 
conjointement avec les rois de Hanemarck, q^ue ces deux duelies leur appar- 
tiendraient en commun, et que le roi de Danemarck ne pourrait rien 
innover dans la Holstein sane le due, ni le due sans le roi. Une union si 
t-trange, dont pourtaiit il y avait deja eu un exemple dans la merae 
maison pendant quelques aniiees, etait depuis pros de quatre-vingts ans 
uue source de querelles entre la branche de Danemarck et celle de Holstein- 
Gottorp, les rois clierchant toiijours i opprimer les dues, et les dues a etre 
ind^pendants. 



Translate into Euglisb : — 

55ct ipfalmfanger, 

Set- f6mgticf)e 5pfatmfAugev ()afte feiucm ©vvetter eBcn eiiiS bet fcl)6nflen Sicber 
gefmtgen, imb uoc^ tuufcfjte ba^ fjcitigc fiuftc'^cn, bas beim Slufgamg bet ©omie burclj 
feiner ^atfe itjii tngUet) tvedte, in biefet .§avfe Sciiten, aU ©atan gegen i^n ftanb 
imb bet^ §evj beg Jlomgg jnm ©totj ubet feine ©efangc netgtc. bn," fptae^ et, 

"Slt(tnnc!^tiger,untct beineu ©efcljbpfen cing, bog [ufet, ate tcTj,bic(; lobe?" — Sa ^og im 
cjfenen i^-enftet, oor bem et feiuc i^aubc augbteitete, eiuc .§euoc^vecfe auf ben ©aum feineg 
.ffiteibeg unb fing U)tm fjeUcii ajlcigengefang an. SSalb ucvfammelte fiefj eine SKenge 
^eufe^teden mu fxe, bie ikae[)tigaLI flog Retail, unb im Euqem mttciferteu alle 
gallen mit eluanbet jum ipteifc beg ©eljo^jfctg. 

Sag D^t beg Jtonigg Watb nufgctl)ait, unb cv oernci^nt ben ©efang bet SGSgel, bie 
©tiinme bet ^cufcljtecfcn nub ciftev Sebenbigen, bag SDliitmeln bet SSncljc, bag £ftaufc^en 
bet J^aine, ben ®cfang beg SRovgeugtctng, ben entjntfeuben JiEIang bet aufgctjeuben 
©onne. — SGctlotcu im l)ot)CU (SinElcinge bet ©Hmmen, bie iiniiuft)ottic^ unb iinermubet 
beti ©djobfer toben, \)etftummte ct unb fmU) in feinen ©efdiigeu felbit l)intet b« 
Jpeufcljrccfe, bic noc^ auf bem ©aum feineg Jii'lfiibeg gittte. Semutljig evgrif er bie 
■§atfe nub fang : "Sobctbcii -^ettn, iljv, aflc [cine ©efcl)opfe; lobe ben •&ettu and) bu, 
mein 3nnetfteg, bu, nieine uctftummcube ©ecle!" Berber 



Gra7n.m0.tica I Questio7is. 

PRENOH. 

1. State briefly the rules relating to the use of du, des, dela, de V. 

2. Give some examples referring to the general formation of the plural. 

3. What is the plural of bateau, trou, hbpital, cheval, hal ? r. r 

4. When is the obsolete form dels used for deux, and that of oexh for 
yeux? State also the difference, with respect to memiioig, between dUuls 
and atena;. 
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Ap}>end{x, 
No. 8. 

General 
ClasB Ex- 
amination. 



Appendix to Report of the President 

S. What Jire the plural forma of amical, naval, loyal, paHial morali 
7 Write tut tK^'v ‘‘"Sreea of iZ petit, mavvaU 

.1 £ZLZ“ZZ“ 



qeuman. 

form charactera of the ancient and of the mo*™ 

(wHh adtXetw “-"er 

GiL:me^ra“ -uu? 

4. Write out the full termination of a vprh <. n ,..u = < . 

7 I V ^ b'oneral rule? 

7 , Give the ee»ut»w,S 4 Kr/, 4 ?w^ 

UnLlt‘^'‘“ ®‘"f' - -oaut 



Second Year Students. 



Greek.— F ro/mvr MacDouall 

porspieuoualy these lines from the Sllth 

“ri'Sa roi oiiKir cveira Oirimciatg ayopiimo, 
miroripri h'l rot 6 ctig futrsrai, aX\u m! aWoc 
Bvjif (iovXevtLV ipiui Sc Toi apipoTcpudsv. 

“cvdc,' fcv yap TTE'rpa. ivrr,ptfisQ, npor'i S' aSrag 

Kvpa fitya Kvav^TTL^OQ 'Afx^irpirrjc’ 

‘ nXarrac ’ rot rAg ye deal ptk-apeg mUovtnv. 

T^ piv T oiSi rrornra Trapcpytcrat, ovSe TcXciai 
Tpi'ipm’cg rai r’ 4 p/ 3 pom'ijr Aii xarpi fipovetr, 
aXXa rc gat ruiv alc't atpaipcXTut X'tg werpp. 
rij S’ oi'i TO TIC ,-puc tpvycv avSpHv, fj rtg tgrirat, 

AXXti 0 opov ivagag rc veuv gal mo para tfturuv 
gvpaff AXog fopitivn vvpog r’ 6 Xoa~io BvsXXat. 

"ev 6 cr S' al ooiij agoneXot Xeimroig iir, 'OSvacrev ! 
teXymov ttXXnXotr, gal gev Sto'icrrcvtrciag. 

Tovruy Sc trgmrcXtiiy o pev ovpavov cipvy igavci 
v^clri gopvfrj, vctjicXr) Sc piv apiptfiefStigty 
gravity ^ ro p'tv oS rror ipaicT, ovSc rror' aWpi/ 

Kcivov t'xei gapvtfiijy oilr’ iy 0 c’pi, air’ iv arupg. 
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ov Kara kcv /3a/r? /3porog avr)p ovr' avaf^alr)' 
virpri yap \/g iari irtpi^iorpi eiKvia, 
fiitiiTip S' iu cKOTreXip iarl ffTreoc tjspoeiSeg' 
ovSi K€P Ik yrjog yXa^vp^g al^ifiog ay^p 

TO^u) oiffTEvaac KOiXoy (TTriog cicra^t/coiro. 

evda S' ivL 2#c(iXX»j vaUi Saiyoy XsXaKvia. 
fiiffffY) fxiv Tt Kara (tteIovq koIXoio SiSvKEV, 
elw S’ ei Ke<f>aXaQ Seivolo /3fpe0pov* 
avrov 0 ’ i^Oya^, cko^^Xov TrepifiaLfjuuaa^ 

SfX^ivag re Kvyac re cai e’i rrodi fie'^ov eXpciv 

KfjrOQ, CL fivpia (^ocrKet aydirroyog 'Afitpirplrri. 

ri)v ov TTUi TTore vaurai ouo/ptot tvxeroojvrai 

'irap(f>vyieiv ^vv vr}^, (pipei Si re Kparl emarw 

(jxiir i^apTra^aca v£og Kvavoirpupoto. 

roy S' erepov ckotuXov j^0a/iaXwr£pov ’OSuaafii ! 

rip kv kpLveog ian ptiyag (l>vXXotai redrfXug. 

rip S’ VITO Sla Xapy/3Sig aj'a/5pot/3S£7 p.iXav vSwp* 

rptg fx 'ev ydp r dvi-qaiy kir' ijpari, rptg 5’ dyapoi(SSe2 

Setyav. [iS av ye K£76t rvx®‘£> poi^S^aeiev ! 

ov ydp KEv pvaairi) a vtcek kukov ovS’ 'Evocrix&oiy» 

d\Xci ptdXa 2^‘yXXTjc crKOviXp weTrXrjpiroc (hKa 

v)ja Trapi^ fXd^v, £7r£i }/ toXv <l>iprep6y kariv 

£$ irdpoug Iv vrjt TroGt/pei’ai i) d^a Trdi'rag.” 

II. — In very concise notes illustrate the scope of this passage, — trace 
the connexion of its parts and their relations to the whole, — and show 
the true bearing of both the whole and the parts upon the poetic geography 
of the Odysseia. You may advert to certain erroneous interpretations 
and inferences usually associated with the passage through the influence 
of conceptions — whether geographical or mythical — which became current 
in after times. You may likewise notice differences of reading, and com- 
ment upon such phrases, constructions, forms of words, or metrical pecu- 
liarities, as invite special remark. 



Latin. — Examiner, Eev. Dr. JReichel. 

A. — 1. Dixi equidera et dico : oaptes astutus ubique 
Testamenta senum, neu, si vafer unus et alter 
lusidiatorera praeroso fugerit hamo 
Aut spem deponas aut artem illusus omittas. 

Magna minorve foro si res certabitur olim, 

Vivet uter locuples sine gnatis improbus, ultro 
Qui melioreni audax vocet in jus, illius esto 
Defensor : fama civem causaque priorem 
Sperne, domi si gnatus erit fecundave coniux. 

Quinte, puta, aut Publi — gaudent praenomine moUea 
Auriculae — tibi me virtus tua fecit aniicum : 

Jus anceps novi, causas defenders possum : 

Eripiet quivis oculos citius mihi, quam te 
Contemptum cassa nuce pauperet : haec mea cura est 
Ne quid tu perdas, neu sis iocus. Ire domum atque 
Pelliculam curare iube : fi cognitor ipse : 

D 



Appendix, 
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Appendix, 
J^o. 8. 

General 
Claes Ex> 
anduation. 



A.p'peudAtc to RepoTt of the President 

Persta atqiie obdura, sen rubra canioula findet 
InianteB statuas, sou piugui toiitua omaso 
I' urius hibornas caiia nive coiispuet alpea. 

Nonne vide— aliquia oubitn stantem prope tangens 
inquiet — iit patiens, ut aniicis aptus, ut acer ? 
llurcs aduabuiit tlninni et cetaria creacent. 

Si cui praeterea validue male fiUus in re 
Piueclara sublatus aletur, ne manifestum 
Caelibis obsequium nmlet te, leuiter in spem 
Adrepe officiosas, ut et soribaro secundus 
Haercs et, si quis casus puerum egerit ovco 
III vacuum venias : perraro baeo alea fallit. 

Qui testamentum tradet tibi cumque legendum 
Abuuere et tabulasa te reniovere memento, 
bic tamen, ut limis rapias, quid prima secuudo 
Oerayelit versu : solus multiane cobaerea 
Veloci percurre oculo. Plerumque recoctus 
Scriba ex quinqueviro corvuru dehidet biantem, 
Captatorque dabit risus Nasica Corano. 

Num funs ? an prudens ludis me obscura canendo ? 
U Laertiade, quidquid dicam aut erit aut non ; 
Divimire eteuim maguiis inibi Joiiat Apollo. 



f lya sextum officii annum inclioabat, amplexua clvi 
tatea trans Bodotnam sitaa, quia motua universaruiu ultra gentium et in 
festa tboatibs exercitua] itiuera timebantur, portus claase exflnrlv'T ‘ 
ab Agricola primum adiumpta in partem vir^m Lquebatl^^^’" ^ 
c e cum sminl terra simul mari bellnm impelleretur, ac aafp^ badem 
castns pedes eqnesque et nauticus miles mixti copiis ac laetitl ana our 
qirn facta, auoa caana attollerent, ac modo ailvarum ac montinm 

oceanua ndbtari T f bine terra et bostia, hipc victus 

fTvIt !„rr I ♦ i“tantia oompararentur. Britannos quoque, ut ex cap- 

tanqnam \pm-to maria sffi 

est livno, ' ™ "'"■gno, maiore fama, nti moa 

dideranl • adorti, uutum ut provocantes ad- 

it™ntur Sv ctra Bodotriam et excedendum potiua q.mm 

hoa^^ P ? pnuientmm admopebaat, cum interim cognoscit 

locorl‘ eb^ «“Pe™nte nnmero et peritia 

corum cucuimietm. diviso et ipse in trea partes exeroitn incessit. 

passagoa accurately. 

tio^ nott?n^vfiou^l"7 require elncida- 

twL^cf ic orSut r d” hotween seu,mt, andiW,- be- 

Qumido ■ betweef ’ ^?*"'oont««iandw«M0; between juam and 

Sd 

words*^‘LVt«L''r,"'T t’.oi’irations, when known, of tbe following 
Sm and cujwe ahem : ^oeueror ab aliiuo and/o«ic«r nW 
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7. What part of a legion was a oohort ? Give the different divisions of ^ippmdix, 

the legion. s- 

8, Draw a plan of a Eoman camp, specifying the name of its gates, and Gen^ 

give the most probable derivation of the name de(mmana porta, Class Ex- 

amioation. 



To be translated into Latin prose : — 

Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of the King of Great Britain, happy 
in the hopes conceived of him, and now happy in his memory, died on 
the sixth of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand six hundred 
and twelve, to the extreme concern and regret of the whole kingdom, 
being a youth who had neither offended nor satiated the minds of men. 
He had, by the excellence of his disposition, excited high expectations 
among great numbers of all ranks : nor had through the shortness of his 
life disappointed them. One capital circumstance added to these was the 
esteem in which he was commonly held, of being firm to the cause of re- 
ligion ; and men of the best judgment wore fullj persuaded, that his life 
was a great support and security to his father from the danger of con- 
spiracies : an evil against which our age has scarce found a remedy : so 
that the people’s love of religion and of the king overflowed to the prince : 
and this consideration deservedly heightened the sense of the loss of him. 
His person was strong and erect : his stature of a middle size : his limbs 
well made : his gait and deportment majestic : his face long and inclining 
to leanness: his habit of body full : his look grave, and the motion of his 
eyes rather composed than spirited. — ^Lord Bacon. 



Modern Lanstjaqes. — Examiner^ Er. Frddersdorff, 

Translate into English : — 

Le SMe de Louis XIV. est la plus parfaite des ceuvres historiques de 
Voltaire. Plein d’une admiration sincere pour cette brillante epoque, il 
r^tudie aveo amour et la raconte avec gravite. La pensee philosophique 
qui le dirigeait etait la meme qui avait inspird, VEssai sur les mosurs. 
“ Ce n’est point aeulement la vie de ce prince que j’ecris, ce ne sont point 
les aimales de son regne, c’est plut6t Thistoire de i’esprit humain, puisee 
dans le siecle le plus glorieux d I’esprit humain.” II rassmhla longtemps 
les materiaux de ce grand travail, longtempa il s’occupa a donner chaque 
jour quelque. coup de pinceaii d ce heau sihle de Louis XIV. dont il 
voulait Ure le peintre et non I'historien. On regrette aeulement qu’un plan 
nial concu ait divise les ditferentea parties d’un tableau qui devait aurtout 
frapper par son ensemble. Voltaire expose d’abord lea dvenements poli- 
tiquea ; puis il mpporte les anecdotes relatives a la vie privee du monarque ; 
il examine onsuite les questions de finances, I’etat des lettres et des arts, 
et finit par les affaires eoclesiastiq^ues. “ Puisque tout s’enchaine dans les 
choses humaines,” dit Gibbon, “et que les unes ne-sontsouvent que la cause 
ou la consequence des autres, pourquoi les separer dans Thistoire 1” L’hia- 
torien anglais remarque enauite avec justesse que la premiere partie de 
I’ouvrage est beaucoup moins interesaauto que la seconde. Les lettres, les 
arts et les moeurs offraient k rdcrivain une matidre presque entibrement 
neuve, tandia que les sieges et les batailles, trait^s dejh dans une foule de 
recits, ne permettaient k Voltaire d’autre sup6riorite qne celle du style et 
de la precision, 

D 2 
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Appendix to Report oj the President 

Translate into Prenoli or German : 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they were educated with- 
out softness, so they were at once well-formed and healthy • my sons 
hardy and active, my daughters beautiful and blooming. wLu I stood 
in the midst of the little circle, which promised to be the supports of my 
declining age, I could not avoid repeating the famous story of Count 
.A^bonsberg, who, in Henry the Second’s progress through Germany while 
other courtiers came with their treasures, brought liia thirty-two children 
and presented them to his soyereign, as the most valuable offering he had’ 
to bestow. In this manner, though I had but six, I considered them as a 
very valuable present made to my country, and consequently looked UDon 
it as my debtor. ‘ 



Translate into English : 

Sublic'^ frfc:§eint bet gefiivcTjtete SKotgen; aBer ein miburd^bringlicl^er 9 le 6 el, btr 
iiBet has ganje Usriveifet litgt, Beqogeife bm angri|f noth Bis jut SKitLs- 

flunbe. ^ iUm bet fftonte tnieiib halt b« Jtonig fetite anbactjl; bie gaiije Slrmee, auf bit 
Jcme t){uQcflurjt, (Hmmt ju gleic^er 3 eit cin riil^veubeg fiieb on, mib bie gelbmuitf 
Begleitet ben ®efaitg. Sunn fteigt bet .Siiuig ju ilJfcvbt, imb BIoS mil elnem lebetnen 
JtoUet uitb einetit Siichtod Betteibet (eiiie uormats emiifmigene SBiinbe evltiuBte iBra nicBt 
me^r, ben ^ninifct) ju trngen) buretp-citet ec bie ®liebet, ben bet Stuppen ju einet 
Foljm Suberficljt 511 cntp:ommeii, bie fcin eigner ar^mmgsuoTtev Sufeti wevleugnet @ott 
imtiiM, meir bas SBort bet ©ctpoeben; bus bet JBdfittictjen : 3efus IKatin. ®egen 
eitf tlhv faiigt bet SHeBel em, jicf) jU jetHjeiteii, mib bet geinb Wttb Itc^lBat. SugteitB 
tieht man Siu^cn in iftaimncn fteljen, ouf Sefe^t beS ^etjogs in SBmiib geffeitt, bamit et 
ton.biefet Seite met)t uBetfngelt toBtbe. Sefet font bie Sofung, bie ffleitetei tenat 
gegen ben 5emb, unb bus gu^UoK ift im Slnmarfcl) gegeii bie ©viBcn. 

®06 ©cf)tof om 2 )?eere. 

^aft bu bos ©cf)top gefeljen, 
iDoS '^olje tmi SOleec ? 

©otbcn unb rofig ivc^en 
3)ie SlBoIfen bvuBcr 

mocf;te jtclj nicbevneigen 
3n bie fiuegeiflovc 

wocTjte ftveben unb fteigen 
3n ber 9[BenbU)oIfcn ®Iut§ 

„3BoTj[ fjoEi’ icf; c 5 gefc’pcn 
S)a3 '^oT)e ©cI;top cun Sftcev, 

Unb Ben 3)loub boruBer ftel)en 
Unb ben SleBct lueit um'pcv/' 

3)er Sffiinb unb bea SWeeveS SBollen 
©uBcu fo fi'ifcBen .fffcmg? 
aSevnnrjmft bu nuS rjofjcn gotten 
©olten unb S^cftgefaug? 

„!Die SBtube, bie Sffiogen oUt 
Sogen in tiefer Olu:^, 

©inem Jlfaglieb oud bee .^alte 
■ 56 vt icij mit 3:i)i-ftiun ju." — 
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®4'f‘ iw ofen 0't)m Arpmdtx, 

5)e:i jlouig imb fein ®emat)t? 8. 

!Der rot()cn ?Didntet aDet}cn? G«n^ 

3)ei: gotbmu Jlvonen ©ivotjt? CIe^ Ex- 



Sul)vtcit fie nictjt mit SSonne 
(Sine fc^onc Sungfcau bar, 

^ecrlici), luie cine ©onne, 

©tral)leub im golbiicn >§aar? 

(jSBotit fa^ tc"^ bie ©Item beibc 
Df|ne bcr Jtronen Sic^t, 

3m fcl^loarjcii Svaueifreibe; 

2)ie Sungfrau fal) ic^ nicT;t.'^ 

U^Ianb. 



Grawmatical Que$tions. 

FRENCH. 

1. How does a difference of gender affect the meaning of the following 
words : capre, garde^ memoire, solde, somme 1 

2. Give the tenses and persons in which the final radical / or ^ is 
doubled in verbs appcUr, jeter, niveler, Hinceler. 

3. May the accent grace on the penuUima in certain tenses and persons 
of verbs, such as mener^ achever, lever, promener, &c., be referred to any 
rule analogous to that requiring the doubling of Z or i in the preceding 
case 1 Exemplify. 

4. When, and for what special object, is the insertion of a supplemen- 
tary e required after the final g in verbs mang-er, charg-er, abreg-er, &c. ? 

5. May the accidental uso of the cedille in verbs suc-er, aniiounc-er, 
avanc-er, &c., be considered as analogous in its effect, compared with the 
supplementary e in verbs with the final radical Before which vowels 
is the cedille employed under c 1 Give examples. 

6. What is the difference, with respect to meaning, conveyed by verbs 
expressing fear, when followed by ne or by ne pas in the subordinate 
clause 1 Exemplify the rule. 

7. If replacing si {if) by que in the co-ordinate clause, should the latter 
conjunction {que) be followed by the Indicative (as after d) or by the 
Subjunctive i Eorm some phrases illustrating this question. 

8. Write out the Present and the Imperfect Subjunctive of the verbs 
flZZer, mouHr, dasseoir, valoir, vouloir. 



GERMAN. 

1- When may the c be droj>ped in the last syllable of the genitive and 
dative singular of the strong declension ? 

2. Decline bet I]o[)c 33amti, biefcS fc'^oue uiete iteue ffliict)er. 

3. German adjectives have two forms of declension — when are they 
respectively used 1 State the case-endings of each form. 

^ 4. Define what is meant in German by the strong and the loeak declen- 
sion. 

5. Decline ic!^, bn, cr, fic, c3. 

Give the second person singular of all the eimjde tenses in the in- 
dicative and subjunctive moods of toben, both active and passive. 

7, Give the first person singular of the imperfect, indicative, and sub- 
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and the past pavticiple, of fintc, and 

prepositions: 

S' aro substantives ending in r,dit and Mrff? Mention 

Ar^ terminations of the same gender, with exceptions. 

n,l j gender are primary denvatiw mlstantkes, as a amercd 

rule, and liow are they formed from verbs 1 



General 
Claea Ex- 
aminatioo. 



Loaio — Examiner, Rev. Er. M‘Oosh. 

disc, ®.«fi“/‘d““rsiye thought.” What are the various exercises of 
discursive thought ? Is there discursive thought in the abstract notion ! 
in the general notion ? if so, what is it? Is there discursive tlioughUn 

te^^ewThTot" We a place in 

thL 5^0 - --pHsh 

d. What are the laws of thought involved in the use of signs ? In the 

^o^tained in the notion ? What 

(h»n f *1 rn a greater variety of regions and climates 

w lat sort of terms are they ? Interpret the proposition both as to its 
extension and comprehension. Convert the proposition. What is its 
subaltern what its contrary? and what its contradictory? 
hefiV barbarians of the isle of Melito, when they saw the venomous 
east hang on Paul s hand, “ said among themselves, ‘ [fo doubt this man 

ferelb''''^7r''f ^^o^^Ped the sea, yet vengeance suf 

fereth not to live.’ And he shook off the beast into the 6re S Lit no 

tlmv ch inLrft I.P ^ looked a great while, and saw no harm to him, 

they changed their mmds, and said he \vas a god ” Pat the rpasonino- fhJ 

passed through the minds of these barh.ariaCin prop ' 0 ^, 

what premises are necessary in order to its validity 

What iq ihrr l''™ ^POO'king the truth : I am speaking the truth.” 

dis fnc ite n„ r “ 1 ° ‘l'<= of a 

uvi 

oeneral proposition or major premiss, 
proves tlm^t against the existence of intuitive truth, and he 

perLnorff 7wecT« knowledge and ex- 

Ld riLV rtfi “‘0 ’"bich he has fallen, 

Whv is h JjLl j“”‘ dogmatic and deductive method? 

dodiic ionT i W f '•o set our majors in the 

a dlfinhiorLn?''® " ■^bat follows from 
a definition follows in reality from an implied assumption that there exists 
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a real thing conformable thereto. This aesumptiorij in the case of the defi- Appendix, 
nitions of geometry, is false. There exist no real things exactly conformable 
to the definitions. There exist no points without magnitude; no lines General 
without breadth, nor i)evfcctly straight; no circles, with all their radii Class Ex- 
exactly equal; nor squares, with all their angles, perfectly right.'’ amiuativn. 

11. Show how experiential evidence is called moral, and as you do so, 
define “ evidence,” and “ experiential” and “ moral.” Show how man may 
be responsible for his belief. 

12. What is the argument from analogy ? What is necessary to make 
an argument from analogy conclusive ^ In particular, under what con- 
ditions may we reason from analogy in natural science 1 What fallacy 
would we fall into if, in interpreting the parable of the Importunate "Widow, 
we should infer that God is in all respects like the unjust judge ? 

13. In rivers running north in European and Asiatic Russia., it is found 
that the right or east bank is usually steeper and higher than the left, 
evidently owing to the water pressing more on the east bank. The cause 
of this phenomenon is supposed to be the velocity eastward acquired in 
the south by reason of the eastward rotation of the earth being retained 
as it goes north, and being greater than the velocity eastward of the right 
bank of the stream in the northern regions. Show by Tvliat canon of 
induction you would justify this, and in doing so, show that it applies. 

Indicate how the reasoning involved could be stated in syllogistic form. 

14. Show bow induction and deduction may be combined. What is 
meant by verification of inductions 1 Give examples from physical or 
mental science. 



N.B. — Those seeking Honors are expected to answer the above. Others 
are expected to answer twdve. Those aiming at mere Pass may substitute 
any number of the following for a like number of the above : — 

(а) What is logical definition 1 What are the rules of definition 1 How 
far are definitions to be exacted ? 

(б) In what ways may propositions be converted ? Convert tbe follow- 
ing : “ Reptiles are cold-blooded ;” “ food is necessary to life.” 

(c) Examine the following by the rules of logic: ‘^All wise legislators suit 
their laws to the genius of their nation ; Solon did this ; therefore he was a 
wise legislator.” 

(d) Examine the following : “ He who has a fever is unfit to travel ; this 
man is unfit to travel : therefore he has a fever.” 

(e) Define “ fallacy.” How does Archbishop Wbately divide fallacies 1 
Define fallacia accidentis. Explain what is meant by “ reasoning in a 
circle.” 



• NATUttAL Philosophy. — Examiner, I)r. Stexelly. 

PHYSICS. 

1. Define the terms, force, statics, dynamics, and equilibrium. Show 
how forces are measured numerically, and represented geometrically ; and 
state and explain the three conditions necessary to determine or identify 
a force. 

2. State and explain the distinction between static and dynamic force ; 
and state and prove the condition which determines the equilibrium of 
any number of statical forces applied simultaneously to the same point 
of a body. 

3. Find the single resultant of any number of parallel forces applied at 
seveml points of a rigid body, when they have a single resultant ; show 
that if the points of application of these forces remain unchanged, but 
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Gmeral one point unolianged in its position. Se\l-Trpoinf StT^ 

--- ri;“ r e,ui™Candtt:fe 

ouch planes Show that the velocity with which a heavy partkL wnnU 
issue from the lower oriBce of a smooth curved tube of any form afer 

ar^-L r'l’ /ir “'"• whatever posh on 

kvVlble.' “PP- “ifices b2gt;“ 

of ?hem!’“‘“''“' analysis of each 

BiL of'^e!',!! P''®®™"®.''*' ^ P?-avy fluid on the several points of the 

p • f J It, IS the same at the several parts of fh! 

heights of the free surfaces of two iimniscible heaw 
vpfttaal win' 1 common surface in two communicating branches ofT 
of these flidds.^™^™" proportional to the densities 

“fi o’ootrical excitement as you can remember 

and exj^lain the action and use of the common electrical machine. 

indnctvl ‘'‘® electricity. Explain 

£?S 5 r.'i :r “r ;£ 7,r “■ 

apl Ppw its apiouul i, dete'tmm.n 

alsl^beret‘“,hl:^';‘f “S’®® ®f and reflexion ; 

definition of each of these angIeT ““ ‘'efraotion ? Give an accurate 

“l®. terms, Horizon, Equator, Meridian 

fan?es of onf T / “ ?®*’“ “‘® P^rilielion Ind aphelion dis- 

tances of one of the planets ; also the perigee and apogee of the Moon’s 



Third Year Siddenis. 



Latih — Examiner, JDr. Reichel. 

[hohor OLA8B.] 

Translate the following extract into Latin prose :— 
ported to have beenntlw •'^and «’hereof Pittacus is re- 
ment double as Teh Is°f he hardon^f ““p’ P"”'®'’' 

-dS P.12: sr=Y..=?r 
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and therefore worthy of sharper punishment 1 But forasmuch as none did Appendix, 
so usually this way offend as men in that case, which they wittingly fell 
into, even because they would be so much the more freely outrageous ; it General 
was for their public good, where such disorder was grown, to frame a Class Ex- 
positive law for remedy thereof accordingly. To this appertain those 
known laws of making laws, as that law-makers must have an eye to that 
place where, and to the men amongst whom : that one kind of laws cannot 
serve for all kind of regiment: that where the multitude beareth sway, 
laws that shall tend to the preservation of that state must make common 
smaller offices to go by lot, for fear of strife and division likely to arise : 
by reason that ordinary qualities sufficing for discharge of such offices, 
they could not but by many be desired, and so with danger contended for, 
and not missed witliout grudge and discontentment: whereas at an uncer- 
tain lot, none can find themselves grieved, on whom soever it lighteth : 
contrariwise the greatest, whereof but few are capable, to pass by popular 
election, that neither the people may envy such as have those honours, 
inasmuch as they themselves bestow them, and that the ehiefest may be 
kindled with desire to exercise all parts of rare and beneficial virtue, 
knowing they shall not lose their labour by growing in fame and estimation 
among the people. — Hooker. 



Translate the following into Latin elegiacs : — 

Gods of my country by whose advice the foreign fleet 
Came hither and built an Eiiboean city, 

Avert this pest from our shore 

If you founded the city with good omens 1 
And you, innocent shades, whom poison 
Killed before your d:iys, 

Bring hither your avenging torches, and with fire 
Torment the causes of your death I 
And you, 0 muses, the poets’ deities, 

Not to be profaned by my songs, 

Spare, if I have hurt your ears fur the first time, 

I have been provoked to take arms I 



Questions. 

A. — 1. By what means was the development of Roman law principally 
carried on (a) in the earlier, (/3) in the later, Commonwealth, (y) under 
the Empire 1 

2. Wlmt was the edicf-um Praetoris perpetuwm 1 and when did it be- 
come finally fixed ? 

3. Define Agnatic and Cognciiic relationship. What is the foundation 
of the former? 

4. What was the original extent of the Patria Potestas, and what was 
the utmost relaxation of it in Roman law ? 

5. Specify the three methods of marriage anciently used at Rome. 
What was the reason' of their going subsequently into almost entire 
disuse ? 

6. When did tzitela terminate in the case of males, and how was this 
defect supplied ? 

7. What is the proper Roman definition of an inheritance 1 

8. What was the original object of wills at Rome ? 
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9. Wliat werG tbe original methoda of making wills at Korae, among 
(a) patricians, (/3) plebeians 1 and what method came subse<iUGntly into 
general use ? 

10. lu case of intestacy, how did inheritances go ? 

11. The new mode of making wills difiered from the old one in three 
important points 1 

12. When were legacies first made legal 1 

B. — 1. Specify the chief particulars of the legislation (a) of Tib. Grac- 
chus, (/3) of Cains Gracchus. 

2. Specify the laws intended to be carried by M. Livius Drusns in his 
tribunate. 

.3. Which of these laws did he actually carry ; and on what legal 
pretence were they, after his death, treated as null and void 1 

4. What was the lex Varia de majestate ? 

6. Give an exact account of what is known of the lex Servilia {Oaepionis) 
and the lex Sei'vilia {Glaudae). 

6. Give a brief sketch of the internal history of Rome between the tri- 
huneship of 0. Gracchus and the dictatorship of Sulla, with dates. 

7. Give an accurate statement of the constitution established by Sulla. 



History and English Literature.— .S' immMier, Profmor Graik. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. Mention the most important of the facts bearing upon the history of 
the English Language, or of English Literature, by which each century has 
been marked, from the eleventh to the eighteenth inclusive. 

2. Sketch the biography of Chaucer, and notice tbe state of literature 
in Italy and in Erance, as well as in England, when he began to write. 

3. Sketch tbe biography of Spenser. 

4. Compare, in respect of spirit and manner, the poetry of Chaucer with 
that of Spenser. 

5. Write a short criticism on Shakespeare’s “ Julius Ciesar.” 

6. Sketch the course of the action in any other of Shakespeare’s plays. 

7. Compare the poetical manner of Pope with that of Dryden. 

8. Explain the nature of verse, and the sources of the pleasure which 
it gives, 

9. Enumerate the principal Poetical Writers of the present century, men- 
tioning at least one of the works of each. 

10. Give an account of any work in Prose that you have read by a 
living author. 

11. Explain what Aristotle appears to mean by hia doctrine that all 
Poetry and all Art is Imitation. 

12. State how you meet aud dispose of the objections that have been 
taken to some passages in Aristotle’s Poetic as being inconsistent with, 
other passages. 



HISTORY. 

1. Explain the Metonio Cycle, the Cycle of the Sun, the Cycle of the 
Indiction, aud the Julian Cycle or Period. 

2. Give an account of what are called tbe Old and the New Styles. 

3. State what appears to be the true history of the formation of the 
English Parliament. 

4. Explain the conflicting hereditary claims to the crown of the Houses 
of York and of Lancaster. 
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5. Kecount the siicceasion of Administrations in the reign of Charles II. Append, 

6. Give an account of either the Popish Plot or the Bye-House Plot. 

7. Give an account of any one of the following personages : — Thomas a 
Becket] Cardinal Wolsey ; the first Villiers Duke of Buckingham \ the Class Ex- 
Earl of Strafford ; Lord Stafford ; Shaftesbury ; Dauby ; Lord Russell ; 

Algernon Sidney; Monmouth. 

8. Give an account of the Petition of Puglit. 

9. Give an account of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

10. Give an account of the New Science of Vico and bis followers. 

11. Give the history of the doctrine of the Cycle of Forms of Govern- 
ment 

12. State what appear to he the chief recommendations of the study of 
History as a mental gymnastic. 

13. Sketch the course of the principal events in any one of the Nine 
Periods (except the First, the Second, and the Ninth) into which the His- 
tory of the World was divided in the Lectures. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner^ Dr. Frddersdorff. 

[honor classes.] 

Translate into English : — 

C’eat surtout par Rome que la Gaule connut la Grfece. Quoique lea 
colonies hell^niques viennent avant Rome la visiter, elles ne font qn’ea 
toucher le bord. Rhodes dtablit un comptoir a I’embouchure dn Rh6ne. 
Marseille elle-meme y demeure pendant six siecles isol^e dans son 416gante 
civilisation. Elle introduit la Grece en Gaule ; elle ne transforme pas les 
Gaulois eu Grecs. “ Marseille,” dit uu geographe latin, conteraporain de 
I’empereur Claude, “est une ville d’originephoceenne, placee entre des na- 
tions sauvages maintenant pacifiees, mais dont elle differe beaucoup. H 
est merveilleux avec quelle facilite elle a conquis sa place parmi elles, efe 
combien elle a conserve fidfelement jusqu’h ce jour sa propre civilisation.” 
La Grece ignorait profondemcnt cette Gaule, oii ses propres enfants 
s’etaicnt depuis longtemps etablis. Diodore de Sicile, qui ecrivait apres 
Cesar, parle des rdgions transalpines comme d’un pays on tous les fleuves 
sont glaces. 

La civilisation grecque fut done circonscrite ici dans un dtroit espace, 
Elleeut savie k part, jusqu’k ce que cette contrde ffit devenue entierement 
romaine. Alors senlement nous voyons les sciences et les arts grecs se 
rfepandre dans lea provinces gauloises, comme ils avaieut prevalu a Rome. 
Du temps de Cdsar, les Gaulois se servaient de caraetdres hellfeuiques pour 
^orire leur propre langue. Sous les Antonins, Lucien mentionne nn phi- 
losophe gaulois, e’est-a-dire prohablement un druide, qui etait instrnit dans 
lea lettres de la Grece et parlait tres bien la langue grecque. Les md- 
dailles gauloises frappdes avant la couqu^te sont d’un travail grossier : 
apres cette dpoque, la Gaule donne des sculpteura h Rome. Ce fut de 
Clermont qu’oii fit venir Tartiste charge d'executer la statue coloasale de 
Neron. Au IV* siecle le grec etait auasi usuel a Arles que le latin. Le 
people chantait indiffdremment Totfice religieux dans cea deux langues. 

ffyppolyte. Je ne la cherchais pas ; 

O’eat vous qui sur ces bords conduisltes ses pas ; 

Vous daignates, seigneur, aux rives de Trdzene 
Coufier en partaut Aricie et la reine : 
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Je fug niome ehargd du goin de les garder. 

Mais quels aoins ddsormaia peuvent me retarder? 
Assez dans les foretsmon oisivo jeunesse 
Sur de vila ennemis a montr^ son address© : 

Ne pourrai-je, en fiiyant un indigno repos, 

B un sang plus glorieux teindre mee javelots ? 
Vous n’aviez pas encore attaint Tage ou je touche, 
Dej^ plus d’un tyran, plus d’un monstre farouche, 
Avait de votre bras senti la pesanteur ; 

Deja, de I’insolence heureux persdcuteur, 

Vous aviez des deux mera assurfi les rivagea \ 

Le libre voyageur ne craignait plus d’outragea; 
Hercule, respirant sur le bruit de vos coups, 

Beja de son travail se reposait sur vous : 

Et moi, fils incouDu d’uo si glorieux pei*e, 

Je snis mdme eucorloin dea traces de ma^ nifere [ 
Souffrez que mon courage ose enfiu a’occuper ; 
Souffrez, si quelque monstre a pu vous ecliapper, 
Que j apporte a vos pieda sa depoullle honorable 
Ou que d’un beau trepaa la memoire durable, ^ 
Bternlsant des jours si nobleraent finis, 

Prouve ^ tout I’aveiiir que j’etais votre fils. 



Translate into French or Gennan : — 

'”®PaUe of flying 

like a bird, of running like a stag, of creeping like a serpent; without 
means of defence, m the midst of terrible enemies, armed with claws and 
fangs ; without the means of braving the inclemency of the seasons, in the 
midst of animals covered with wool, scales, or fur ; without shelter, when 
every one has its den its burrow, its neat, its shell ; without arms, when 
all are armed around him and against him. Well ! he has asked of the 
lion Ins cave for a dwelling, and the lion has retired before his glance ; ha 
has spoiled the bear of his fur, and it was his first clothing ; he has torn 
his horn from the bull, and formed it into his first cup. 



Translate into English : — 

®as SntereiTe, iwk^ca bit ®erct)ic^fe bts befolJonntjtfctjcn-JttieaeC tjotte, mug mon 
jtbei; neuera Stfc^ic^te, bit man fiiv bit Sleitevm fc^tciW, ju gcbcn fucljtn. ®a 3 e6m 
ift bte aufgabc, bag man ftinc iffiattrialieit fo indrjtt unb fictlt, bag fit be« St^mudts 
mc^t Sraucgen, um ju iiitmgivcn, SlHt Dltuctn Ijaten tin Snteteg'e in unfever ©ettatt, 
bos tern ©vietfa unb tein {Kornev gcfannt tjal, unb bent bas natevKubifclge anteveffe Bei 
toeitem nicf|t Beifomnit. ®aS legte ig ubevljaiigl niiv fiiv unveifc fllationen toitgiig, fur 
bte Sugenb bev Sffielt. (Sin gaiij aiibevcs i|l es, jcbe mctfinurbige fflegetengeit, bie rail 
Wenfcljm Dorging, ben SMenfcgen mictjtig barjuftefieu. (5s i|l eiii avrafetigeS, tteintiches 
Jbeol, fur cine Hlatioii ju fctjrciBcn: etecm p^itofofljifclieu ®cifl i|l biefe ®ranje 
burcf^ouj rnicTtragUc^. 

@ c^iUet. 

®Iau6e. 

©Ht bent JBoget finb gefiogm 
©elite Jbiuber uBcr'd ©Icet. 

5)rot)cn luavb ber t^ioimel iruber; 
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2)tunteu 'btaiiptcu ©turmeSloogen; Appendix^ 

Unb bic ufi^inbcc ftaglen feCjt: 

„9lcV* wic fommen wiv ? Geaeral 



Olirgcnb tuUt cin fianb unfl wiiifctt, 

Unb bie tnubcn ©c^^uingen finfeu!" 

Slber U)vc 3)iuttev fagt : 

„^mber, fiUikt unbevjagt! 

5ubtt it)r nicf)t im tiefften Snuen 
Uuauf f)attfam einen Bug, 

Sfleum 5cuf)ting ju geioinnen? 

9tiif! 3 ti jeiicm ift fein Xntg, 

2)cr bie ©ctj-nfuc^t '^at gegebcn; 

St toirb ung t^inubcr^efien 
Unb eucT) ttroftcn balbe, Batbe, 

3u bem iuugbctaubtcn SCalbc." 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner^ Dr. Stevelly. 

[honor paper.] 

1. If you divide the base {BG) of any triangle (ABC) into two parts 
by a point {D) so that the parts shall hear to each other the ratio of m to n, 
and apply at the vertex (A) two forces simultaneously in the directions of 
the sides (AB and AO) and bearing to each other respectively the ratio 
of these sides, each multiplied by the number expressing the ratio of the 
alternate segment of the base (ABxn and ACxifi}^ Prove that a force 
applied along with those at the vertex in the direction of the line which 
joins the point of section with the vertex (DA) and bearing to either of 
the other forces the proportion of the joining line multiplied by the sum 
of the numbers which express the ratio of its segment, to the representa- 
tive of the force with which you compare it AD (m-\-7i) to (ABxn or to 
ACxm) will equilibrate with them. 

2. Prove that if you represent each of any number of forces applied 
together at the same point (.i) by lines drawn in the direction and pro- 
portion of each of these forces, and at the extremities of each of these 
lines you place the centres of gravities of bodies having equal masses, 
the equivalent of all these forces will be represented by a line whose 
direction coincides with the line which joins the point of application of 
the forces with the centre of gravity of all these equal masses, and whose 
length is equal to the length of that joining line multiplied by the number 
(n) of the component forces. 

3. A uniform rectangular bar whose weight is W, has two weights 
B and Q attached to the middle points of its ends, the length of the bar 
being I ; at what distance from the force P must a fulcrum (say a knife- 
edge) be placed so that these weights shall balance in any position of the 
bar 1 

4. Show that any number of couples, applied simultaneously to the same 
rigid body, can be reduced to a single equivalent couple, and show how the 
axis of that equivalent couple is determined. 

6. Define the centre of oscillation of a heavy pendulous mass; show 
that any heavy mass suspended by any axis inflexibly connected with it^ 
but not passing through its centre of gravity, has a centre of oscillation i 
and show that if that same heavy mass were suspended by a parallel axis 
passing through that centre of oscillation it would be a pendulum of the 
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same lengtli : in other words, the centres of suspension and of oscillatiou 
of the same heavy mass are convertible. 

6. Bmmoiaie each of Kepler’s three laws of planetary motion ; and 
show that if an inert particle in motion be continually drawn laterally 
towards a fixed point, the radius vector or line joining the moving particle 
with that fixed point will sweep over areas proportional to the times of 
motion. 

7. If each of the planets moved in an exact circular orbit round the 
Sun at rest in their common centre, show by Kepler’s third law that the 
accelerating force of gravity of tlie Sun, exerted on any two of them, 
would be proportional to the inverse squares of their distances from the 
Sun. 

8. Show how from the observed altitude of a heavenly body taken at a 
place whose latitude is known, and at a given instant of time as shown by 
a well-regulated sidereal clock, the declination and right ascension of that 
object can be calculated. 

9. Into a vessel I pour three inches of mercury, specific gravity 13*575 ; 
over that I pour fifteen inches deep of distilled water ; over that four inches 
of olive oil, specific gravity 0‘910 ; over that six inches of cominercial spirit 
of wine, specific gravity 0*855 ; and leave the vessel above open to the 
pressure of tlie atmosphere, the barometer standing at 30 inches : find the 
formula which expresses the accumulated pressure in lbs. avoirdupois 
which is sustained by one square inch of the sides or bottom of the con- 
taining vessel, the centre of gravity of which square inch is three inches 
beneath the upper surface of the layer of mercury. (Do not go through 
the arithmetic computation.) 

10. Assuming the law of Dalton and Gay-Lussac as corrected by Reg- 
nault to be that air or gas under a constant pressure expands by being 
heated to 212'^ Fahrenheit or 100° centigrade by the 0*3664 part of the 
volume it had at 32° Fahrenheit, or 0° centigrade ; deduce the formula by 
which may be calculated tlie increase of elastic force which any portion 
of air prevented from expanding will gain by being heated B degrees above 
32° Fahrenheit. 

11. Explain the method by vvliich Foucault determined the velocity 
with which light traverses air or any other transparent gas or liquid ; 
write down the formula which he used for calculating that velocity from 
the facts observed during the experiment, aud show how that formula is 
deduced. 

12. Deduce the formula which connects the distances of a radient point 
placed in front of a spherical reflector, and its conjugate focus, from the 
centre of the surface, and the radius of the surface, and show how that 
formula enables you to trace the relative positions of these points, in the 
several positions in which the radient may be placed relatively to the 
refiectiug surface. 



Civil Engineebing. — First Year Students. 



Geometrical Drawing and Office Work. — Examiner, Profess&r J amei 
Thomson, 

The examination comprised questions in descriptive geometry, ortho- 
graphic and iaometrical projection, and perspective, together with a 
scrutiny of drawings executed during the Session. 
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Civil Enginebeing. 

I. lu tlie ordinary Y_ theodolite, wliat is the essential condition to be 
brought about in tlie adjustment of the line of collimatioo ? 

% Show that in Gravatt’s level there is no exact height in the dia- 
phragm aperture, or image field, at which the horizontal wire ouo-ht 
necessarily to be adjusted, and explain the bearing of this on Gravatt^s 
rules for the adjustment of his instrument. . 

3. In Butler Williams’ Practical Geodesy, in the article on Adjustments 
of the Theodolite, it is stated that if, on moving the eye from side to side 
while looking through the instrument at a distant object, parallax be 
found to occur, “ the correction of it consists In draioing out ilse tube of the 
eye-pece a little moi'e or less, until the requisite stability of the image takes 
place.’' Explain the error of this statement, and show the true mode of 
making the correction. 

4. Of the corrections for parallax, and for distinct vision of the dia- 
phragm wires, which is it that requires to be freq^uently made during a 
day’s field-work, and wdiich not, and why? 

5. Explain the division of a prismoid into parts, which Is adopted as 
the basis of Bidder’s Table of Earth-work. 

6. Give the rule for finding the cubic content of a prismoid, which is 
used as the basis of Sir John Maoiieill’s Tables of Earth-work. 

7. In respect to computations of quantities of earth-work in railway 
cuttings and embankments, give a sketch of the reasons assigned in the 
lectures in favour of taking half the sum of each adjacent pair of end 
cross-sectional areas for a proper average area to he multiplied by the 
length between them, rather tlian using any prismoidal formula which 
would imply the supposition of the middle cross-sectional area of the 
block of earth-work comprised between the two end areas where levels 
have been actually taken, being usually less than half the sum of those two 
'end areas, 

8. When the course of a railway requires to change from a straight line 
to a circular curve, why should the change be effected gradually by a short 
portion with curvature, increasing gradually from nothing to that of the 
required circular curve, instead of the straight line being made to meet the 
circle directly as a tangent 1 

9. What is the use of the ‘^canV' of the rails in a curve, or the “superele- 
nation of the outer rail V' 

10. Indicate the chief steps of a method for easing the transition from a 
straight line of a railway into a circular curve of given radius. 

II. The configuration of the surface of land, and the positions of houses, 
fences, &c., on it, may be specified or made known either by a map, accom- 
panied by a set of vertical sections, or by a contour map. Explain why the 
latter method presents the information usually required, as to configuration; 
levels, &c., in a form much more readily available, and gives a much better 
idea of the features of the ground. 

12. Eor conducting contour surveys of tracts of land of moderate extent 
— limited, for instance, to 10 or 12 chains in length, and with the contours 
not more than four feet apart in height, — explain briefly two modes of pro- 
cedure: — one by marks on the ground for the several contours, and the 
other the instantaneous method without contour marks. State which of the 
two requires the greater number of skilled surveyors for its performance, 
and give any further particulars you can bearing on the relative advantages 
or disadvantages of the two methods. 



General 
Class £x* 
aminatioa. 
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tnnnels^^^°”'** process called “dropping the leoeb" doirn shafts of 

14. Explain briefly the most improved method used and described bv 

S.mms for ranging the line of a tunnel underground ; but show reasons whv 
the use of an observatory is not to be recommended in general ^ 

15. Give information as to Granite, Syenite, Gneiss, Basalt, and Traohite 

as building stones. ‘•ouue, 

stone stones are the well-known Craigleith stone and Herm 

17. Give information as to the nature of Portland stone, Bath stone and 
Oaen stone and their use as building atones, and as to the geological nerioJ 

or group of fossihferoua strata to which they belong. = = r n 

Btratifiration^'*^** between slaty cleavage and the laminar structure of 

19. Name the greatest and most important slate quarries in the United 
Kingdom, mentioning their locality. 

20. Describe the principal kinds of bond used in brickwork. 

21. Distinguish between tlie hardening of roche lime mortar in the wall 
of a house, and the hardening of hydraulic mortar or cement in a wet nlace 

2^. What are the chief distinctions between coniferous and non-conife- 
rous trees, in respect to tbe timber supplied by them % 

23. What are the best distinguishing characteristics by which to 
subnivide, tor classification, the numerous timbers of non-oouiferous evo 
genous trees % 



Office and Field Work. 

1. Compute the area, in square links, of the principal triangle shown in 
the accompanying extract from a field-book.* 

2 Using the result of the foregoing exercise, compute the area in acres, 
diagram ' ■“ ‘be same 

3. Check the accuracy of the survey and of your previous calculation of 
the area of the prineipai triangle, by computing the areas of the two tri- 
angles into which the principal one is divided by the split line, 
notes » shown surveyed in the accompanying field- 

5. Describe briefly the method (which was put in practice in the field in 
the present Session) for setting out a railway curve of given radius, toueh- 
ng wo pven straight lines, when the point of intersection of those two 

straight lines is accessible. 

6. Mention some of the other methods which are valuable, or have been 
much used for setting out railway curves ; and, in particular, give a brief 
outline of Professor Eankine’s method of procedure by a transversal. 

sidelong ground breadths for a railway cutting in 

8. Keduce 324 feet 6 inches to links, finding the result true to the 
nearest link. 

* F many square yards and how many square feet there are 

in a statute acre. 

la Show how many bricks of ordinary size would be required to build 
a cubic yard of brickwork ; — also, how many to build a perch (Irish) of 

bHckwo^k standard rod (English) of 

* Pumiahed to Students at the Examination, but uot printed in Calendar. 
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of QixB&iCs College^ Belfast 

11.. Reduce one perch (Irish) of masonry to cubic feet. Appendix, 

12. Make out an example of a level field-book, containing at least seven 
fore-sights, aud calculate the reduced levels, referring them to an assumed 

datum \ and show how the calculations ought to be cheeked. Class Ex- 

13. Give the reading of the horizontal limb of the theodolite before you. 



Third Year Students. 



Civil and Meohanioal Enqtheertng, and Offioe and Field Work. 

ExamuteVy Professor Thomson. ■ . 

These two examinations comprised questions in ordinary surveying and 
engineering geodesy, oblique bridges, tuuuels, architecture, strength of 
materials, and foundry work. 



Natural Prilosopiiy Applied. — Examiner, Dr. Stevelly. 

1. A uniform rectangular bar, whoso length is I, and weight is TT, has 
two weights, P and Q, attached to the middle points of its ends , at what 
distance from the weight, P must a fulcrum (say a knife-edge) be placed in 
order that these weights shall equilihrato in any position of the bar % 

2. On a certain inclined plane whoso height is h, and length is I, and 
whose co-efficient of dynamic roughness is c; find the formula which will 
express the velocity a heavy body will acquire in moving from rest down 
the entire length of that plane at a place where the free force of gravity 
is^. Also find the expression for the time of motion. 

3. Explain the use and construction of the safety-valve of a steam 
engine. The area of a certain safety-valve is six square inches, the weight 
of the valve itself is 5 lbs., the lever is 20 inches long and weighs 6 lbs. ; 
the fulcrum is 2 inches from the pin of the valve ; what weight must be 
placed at the extreme end of the lever so that the valve shall open when 
the steam has acquired an ela.stic force of 50 lbs. to the square inch ^ 

4. The diameter of the piston of a steam engine is 84 inches, the length 
of the stroke is 8 feet, the number of single strokes each minute is 20, and 
the mean effective pressure of the steam on the piston is 36 lbs, ; find the 
horse-power at wliicb it is working. 

5. What is the effective horse-power of an engine which raises 20 tons 
of coal per hour from a pit whoso depth is GO fathoms? Also, explain the 
distinction between grtiss and efFectivo horse-power. 

6. In what time will an engine of forty horses effective power pump 
4,000 cubic feet of water to a height of 00 fathoms ? 

^ 7. Suppose that one cubic inch of water at 60° becomes 1,694 cubic 
inches of steam at 212°. What must be the efiective evaporating power 
of the boiler per minute of an engine the gross work of which is 40 
horse-power, the pressure of the steam in the cylinder being kept constant 
at atmospheric pressure, and the elasticity of the vapour in the condenser 
being kept constant at 3 lbs. to the square inch ? 

8. A railway train weighs 80 tons, and moves on a level rail on which 
the friction is 8 lbs. per ton. It bad also been found that the resistance 
of the air to that train, when it moved at the rate of six miles an hour, 
was 14 lbs. ; find the effective horse-power exerted by the engine which 
keeps it moving at the rate of 40 miles per hour. 

9. Describe Brahma’s Press, and explain the manner in -which the cal- 
culation is made of the limit of pressure which the ram of the press can 
produce, when the weight of each workman who presses on the lever 

E 
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' and the diameters of t)io ram and of the i.Iann-oiv ^ ® ^ 

is SG’fe^et ■ 'dofrlv ’"/‘‘'I water-wheel 

eel IS O ld , wliat is the cftective horse-power of the wheel? 

U_. If the velocity ratio of the driver and follower in a train of nm 
chanism he constant at each instant durini the motion show th,t ti 
aimultaneons motions during any given time have also a constant ratio^^ 

Wd^rtl , " snrCs are 

o?iS 



Theory of Agrioolture — Examimr, Dr. Hodges. 

9' Whn^* !r*’ f "PP^y of vegetable life 1 

4 P ™-"0 injnrions to plants ? 

5 slate the M composition of a genuine dissolved bone niannre i 

faim-ya“nre “ fermentation of 

6, What is the composition of hones ? 



Materia MEDieA.— fiCTimVia-, Di-. Ja,ncs Seaton Reid 

1. StOite the proofs iu favour of the oi>inioii tlmt rtioi^><a;nao * i 
absorbed before they can act. ^ ^ medicines must be 

^ 2. What IS your reply to the objection, “ that the action of some raedi 
cinea is so quick as to preclude the possibility of their being absorbed?” 
and mention how long the blood requires to make one round of the cLcu- 
latmu m nian, m the horse, dog, fowl, and rabbit respectively 

3 you have decided on applying a medical substance externallv in ex 

pectation of Its being absorbed ; at what temperature should you apply it ? 
4. State the experiments upon which yon should rely in sumort of 

your regulation of the temperature. ^ suppou ot 

of “prescription with sulphate 

6 Your patient snffers under the “ Uric Acid Diathesis which of the 
alkalme salts should you m con.sequence select and why? 

7. Write prescriptions lor the above “alkaline aperient mixtures.” 

0. btate the most absorbable preparations of iron 

9. Write prescriptions for their administration. 

10. Name the medicines on the table, and classify them therapeutically. 

PR.A0TI0E or Medicine— & wmi«er, Professor Ferguson. 

1. State all the morbid appearances that are observed within the skull 
rom the eaidiost to the latest stage of apoplexy; the evidence necessary 

to establish its existence, and the chief indications of treatment. ^ 
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2. Enumerate the cauaos most likely to induce Typhus; its characteristic Appendix, 

phenomena and principles of treatment. “• 

3. Describe all the clian<?_es of form from the norma], that the Thoracic GeullJu 

Parietes .nudergOj and the different causes that induce them. Class Ex- 

4. Give the differential diagnosis of Epilepsy, Catalepsy, Chorea, and 
Hysteria ; also the mtiolgy of each. 

5. Describe the appearances presented by a lung, the seat of tubercular 
deposition, from its earliest to its latest stage, with the symptoms and 
physical signs of each. 



Medical Dr. Hodges. 

1. Describe the methods employed for the electrolysis of arsenic and 
antimony. 

2. State the method of applying the galvanic (zinc and platinum) coil 
for the detection of antimony in animal liquids. 

3. Mention the poisonous dose of arsenic, the circumstances which may 
modify the period at which the symptoms produced by it commence, and 
the time regarded as requisite for the complete elimination of the poison 
from the system. 

4. What are the opinions entertained with respect to the mode in which 
the mineral poisons act ? 

5. State the chemical means employed in the treatment of poisoning by 
antimony, arsenic, copper, lead. 

6. What evidence, in caseB of supposed infanticide, may be derived from 
the examination of the stomach of the child? 



Faculty op Law. — Examiner, Professor Molyneux. 

1. What are the conditions essential to give an appointee under a power 
a locus standi in a court of law ? 

2. In what instance is a codicil, although inconsistent with the will and 
duly executed, inoperative as an implied revocation. 

3. What is the course of proceeding by which a suitor can have the 
decisions of a judge at nisi ultimately reviewed by the House of 
Lords ? 

4. Can a trustee give a power of attorney to another to act for him in the 
trust 1 And give a reason for the answer. 

■ 5. When, and of what property may a married woman make a valid 
will? 

6. In what respect does a summons and plaint at law, in its effect at 
trial, differ from a cause-petition in oliancery at the hearing ? 

7. In. what instances is hearsay evidence admissible? 

8. A fee simple estate is conveyed to sucb uses as A shall appoint. 
Aj in execution of the power, appoints to B and bis heirs to use of C and 
his heirs. In whom is the legal estate ? 

9. Where a power of appointment over real estate is executed, from 
whom does the appointee take in point of estate; viz., the party creating 
the power, or the party executing it ? And state the reason. 

10. What was the practical inconvenience found in the mode pointed 
out by the Wills Act, 1 Vic., o. 26, for the execution of wills ; and what 
are the provisions of the l5th Vic., c. 24, to remedy such inconvenience ? 

^ 11. In what way does the mode for raising issues in a Court of Equity 
differ from that recognised by the practice of Gouits of Law' ; and what 
are the distinctive features in the constitution of the two tribunals which 
give rise to their different procedure in that particular ? 

K 2 
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Glana Hx- 
uaiiiiutiou. 



13' ll wl„‘f cntei-ion of tbe relevancy of evidence at a trial ? 

at la; beyolld tirSnce t" " 

1!' wr «yp''«^s doctrine as applicable to wills. 

witli legacies, can tbe devisee 
‘V from tbe legacies witbout the concur- 

reuco of the legatees 1 Does tbe law in this respect now differ from what 

boW been effected; and 

sell ti.e^^M^te and afterwards contracts to 

ftblyXe mi:; 1 conveyance; who then is entitled 

17. Is a will executed by virtue of a power requiring attestation bv 
three witnesses, bat being executed m tbe presence of two only a valid 

^^1 anomaly applicablf) 

18. Will a Court of Equity relieve against the defective execution of a 
power ; and if so, in what instances ? 

19. What construction does the Wills Act, 1 Vic., c. 26, put upon the 
words ‘dying without leaving issuer and how do’es such'^^LructLn 

ect the limitation over ; and does the statute apply in that particular to 
a devise of a chattel real ; and if not, why not ? ^ 

Ohnn.. '“‘“ces in which the course of proceedinv ia 

'‘PP'^ef ““■‘ed to that of Courts of Law, and m^ce versa. 
end executed by the same person, 

and attested by the same witnesses. Is there any and what difference in 

the necessary mode of proving them on a trial? ciinerence in 

mitted to if is a plaintiff or defendant per- 

wiitinV? ® evidence to vary the effect of an agreement in 

“ the distinction between a patent and a latent ambiguity in 
doc umente as recognised by tbe rules of evidence ; and what are the prac- 
tical results of that distinction in making proofs ? ^ 

crimi’ro/off conditions, can a person tried for a 

tri wn ^ decisions of the judge reviewed by a higher 

tojLdTim::;: ®‘®®‘ 

26. What IS a power appendant ; and what a power in gross ! 



Matricula- 
tion Ex- 
amination. 



ilATMODLATioN E.xAMiirATioN. — October, 18G3. 



M.vTnEM.iTxcs — Examiner^ Professor Purser. 

AUITHMETIO. 

1. What salary should a merchant pay his clerk, so that when his in- 
come tax, at id. in the £1, is deducted, be may have a clear income of 
iluO a-year ? 

2. Required the value of 7 tons 3 cwt. 3 qrs. at £8 18s.' 6rf. per ton. 

3. Add together i-, A, L, and find ^of(^-l_l^. 

i. State and prove the rule for the multiplication of decimals. 

Multiply 4-35 by -004, 
and 538-695 by 6-00498. 
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5. A man wiBhes to go to a town 17 miles off. The railway train to it ^vrcndix, 
travels at 20 miles an hoiir. How long is it worth his while to wait for a 

train, supposing he himself can walk there at 3^ miles an hour 1 Matriouia- 

6. Calculate to four decimal places the square root of (7). 

amiiiatitm. 

EUOLID. 

1. Any two sides of a triangle are together greater than the third. 

2. If the square of one side of a triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two, the angle opposite that side is a right angle. 



ALGEBRA. 

1. Multiply — yz — 2 x~~xy by x-\-y-{-z. 

2. Divide x^—y^ by x — y, and iC^-|-55a:?/®4-I26y‘ by 

3. Prove that the difforouce of the squares of two consecutive numbers 
is equal to their sum. 

4. If x=:l, y=2, z= — 2, determine the numerical values of the follow- 
ing expressions : — 

x^Ar'xy-\-y'^ 
x-\~z ^ 



(ir+y-3) (s+iC-y) (y-f a:)’ 

/1 +/A 
kJ l’ 



5. Solve the following simple equations 



(a) 



?_3 , X X — 19 

T-+3=2«— T- 



3 .^ — a 3 X — b 



(y) 



2x 



2 X 



® s+9=;;;+2’ 



Peel Prizes in Geometry. — Examiner, Erofessor Purser. 

1. Divide a given right line so that the rectangle under the whole line 
and one part may be equal to the square of the other part. 

2. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of their 
homologous sides. 

3. The common chords of three intersecting circles meet in a point. 

4. Given base of a triangle and ratio of sides, find locus of vertex. 

5. Find the locus of a point, such that the sum of the squares of tan- 
gents drawn from it to two given circles be constant. 

6. Three lines drawn from the vertices of a triangle to meet in a point 
divide the opposite sides into segments. Prove that the continued prodnct 
of one set of alternate segments is equal to the continued product of the 
other set. 

7. Describe a circle passing through two given points and touching a 
given circle. 

8. The circle described through the middle points of the sides of a 
triangle passes through the feet of the perpendiculars let fell upon the 
Sides from the opposite vertices. 
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tion Ex- 
amination. 



i.»ibSLt' "■ •!»" 1* I* 

“ ''a triangle, BFGiU middle points of 

the sides, and 0 the uitersectioii of perpendiculars, prove that ^ 



(0-B)2 






inJl given circles in a given triangle, so that each circle raov 

touch ono side and the other two circles. ^ 



Si-’holrrship 

Examina- 

tions. 



ScHOLABSHip Examijj-ations. — October, 1863. 
Literaby Scholarships— First Year Stopents. 



Greek— Professor MacDeniall. 

Translate the following extracts, and answer the questions subjoined 
I- — Lroianus — Deerrum Concilium, §§ 14, is, J6 ; 

^ TOcHSMA — ’AyaSj Tvxf — ’ErAjiin'ac'* irro/iov ayo/ih’ne kPjcoun 
iorafisyov,^ 6 Ztvc «pvrdv£U£,2 ’AiroXXor, iypap/mr£u£2 "Y,rCo 

o-ijg Nm-rocf rat Mw/iog rrir yviifinv slrey. « jVeiS,) woWo'l tUv ^iyuv oi 
poVor EXXtjvec iiKKh rat 0dp/3apoi, ciSapajc ii^iai 5, tec roiywyeiv hfiv rfic 
r-oXiTclagf Tap£yypa^i£Vr£c' air oU' cliruic ca! Slot Sotayrtg fyuiTETrX^rairi' 
P£V Toy oipavdr, <ic psaroy styai to avpmaioy &xXov^ Tapax^Sovg^- nXvy- 
kuaauy TLvwy rat ^vyrXidcyf ItAAoitte’ ci 1, ifiPpoaia^ rat ri yirrap, 
<3^e prac" ;;g, T,)y roTiXpy shat Sia rd ,rXtiflo£ rwy 7 rivdvr(uv,> oi ci v 7 t 6 
aidaSdag^japoiaifieroP Toig waXawig rs rat dXi,0£7c Seoig wposSpiag* 
TTopa Tdvra ro rdrpm ml iy t§ yj xpon^uarfm BiXovai, 
dsdoxda, Tp PovXf rat tS Si,fif,ivXXiySyai' piky h-rXr,aiav^ iy riS'OXiu^o, 
mpi rpoThg^ 'tXiadaP U iircyyiiftoya^ TeXelovg Seoig lari, 
rpac fziy dr Tijg TraXamg /lovXSg Tijg eirt Kpdyov, TSTTapag Si ir rdy Siicsra 
rat iy avTolg Toy Aia- roiTOog Si roue wiyviipiovac airoSg fiiy raSeiiadaP 
o>doarrac' ro'v ydfupoy Spray r,)y Sriya, rSv 'Eppjjv df rr,pSSayTa' Soya- 
yayuy' STrayyag Saoi Hioval SwreXsly dg to avyiSptoy^ rode Si Srety 
pdprupac ETrayopEVooc* croipdrouc^ rat SiroSdSug tov yiyovg. ToirreoBey' 
& oi piy xop/roioar' mfl- eVo, oi Si inyy^fioysg ijErdfovrEc' 5 Bcoig dyat 
i7ro<j,ayoSyTaL' ,) raTaTripyl,ovaiy i-rt ri oJiErEpai i,pia rat Tag Bi'irag^ Tag 
ypoyovtrSg-^ 1),-' Si Ttg AXoi' TSy dSoripoiv rat &Tra( i« roiv i,rtyyo,pt 6 yo>y 
EKrptBtyTuty' irtfiairm’ too OiparoD,- ec Toy Tdpropov ip.Trcady TovToy. 
ipySieaBat Si tS avrov' sraaToy, rat ft , 'its Tt,y ’AS,rav' laaBat pti]TS riv 
'AarXriTTihv xptwpfouy'^ pi,)r£ rdv ’AiroXXo,! rooaCra' pdvov wotdv, &XX' cy 
Tt irtXiSAftsyoy^ f, piyTty i) rtBaptoSSy f, iarpdv dyat. irSaot Se i|d, vooiv' 
ij Ooo-kJv' nSMtiaav, hdytoy ftiy raBatpsO,/yaP ra SyeiXftaTa,^- iyrsBSyat’ 
Si 5 Awe, D "Hpac i) 'AwiiXXoiroc ,) Twy SXXtyy nrdc,< irdyotg^ Si yi^oy 
XtStaaP T,)y troXty rat OTi,Xr,P‘ intayr, aat' hyyt jitoptov. ,> gf r<c yraparoSaf 
TOO i-ppdyparoc' rat ptt) iBeXt',ay iwi yoig iwtyytSptovag iXediy, ipi)jj.r,y avrov 
Kctra^iuinjfrcu'rujy.^" 
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of Queens College, Belfast. 

1. Parae fully the wortla thus numbered (]), giving the leading tense- 
forms of verbs which are actually used by Attic writers^ and resolving 
compounds into their elements. 

2. Give the derivation of the words thus numbered (2). 

3j 4. Explain why each of the words thus numbered (3 or 4) is in the 
dative or in the genitive case. 

5. Elucidate from mythology the phrases : tov v6ih}xov o^kov, n)v 

Sruya, — rwv irakaiaQ /3oyX?/e r>?e IttI Kpdvov. 

6. Illucidato from the institutions and usages of Athens the phrases : 

dya0>l rux>/) — I.KK\7ia\aQ ivv6}xov, — £/35dpp iOTa}.Livov, — eVpurd- 

vivE, — kypafiixiiTEve, — -n/v yj'iofirjv etwev, — Trapeyypa-^evrfig, — xpOE^pmc, 

ocSdxdw 7p iSovXt] Kai up oi]p.<p, — K-qpvlavra ^wayaytiv, — IvvTsXiiv eIq to 

ffwiSpiov , — paprupas ETraynixivovg evufioTOvg mt aTTohi^etc rov yivovg, 

Tuv udoKi^btv Kai EKKpidivrutv, — ipvf-iyjv ai/TOv »:araSiatr7jffdvrtt>v. 



II. — Xenoi'iion — Helknica, II., 3, §§ 50, 51, 52 : 

*£2c o’ ciTTwv ravra eiravcraro [o Qripafiivrjg] jcat j/ j3ouX») ^iiXr) kyivETO 
EvjxEVuic e7Tt6opu/3))o-«<^“} yJ'OVQ 0 liptrlus on, ti imrpdxfjot rp fiouXjj oiaxfjtj- 
0lff<T0at 7r€pl avrov, u7ro^>Ev^utTO, Kai rovro ov /3iwrdi' yjyj^aafiEPOQ, TrpoffeXdwv 
Ka\ OiaXexOe'iC n roig rpidicot'ra i^TjXds cai ETriOTTjvai EKsXevffE Tovg rd 
iyXCiptSia exovrag (pavEptog rp fiovXy ettI toiq Zpv^aKToiQ. ttuXiv 3’ 
EtcrfXdfiJV ElTrEV* “ cyW) (o /3oi/X>) ! vofxi^bj TTpoarcvTOv ipyov elvai n'lov 3et, Se 
av bpiov roue (plXovg e^aTrarw/zevove fii) evirplTnj. vat €y^ oiit' tovto Trodjcut. 
Kai yap otde ot itpEtmjKurEQ ov (fia(np i}fx~iv £7rirp£i//€iv, si dv)j(rofXEv dv3pa tov 
^ avEpQg n)v oXiyapxlo-v Xvfiat7'6ixevov. ’itrn de tv rolg vatvoTe vofioig tuv 
[ iEv €v Tolg rpitrxdXiQig ovnov /trj3eVa d7ro6v3';<rfce/v di'eu rTjg ujuertpac 7p{)<j>ov, 
Tb)v S’ £$w TOV KaToXoyov KvpiovQ cTvat roue Tpi&KOVTa davaTovv. eyii) ouv,*’ 
£<(>7}, “ 0Tjpa/i£V7;v tovtovI i^aXet^w Iv tov varaXdyou, ^vvboKovv airaaLv 
vat rourov,” “ pfxeig 6avaT0vp.Ev." aKOvaag raura o 0j/pap£U7?e 
{Lvs‘irijbr}aev irrt r?)v kaTlav va< ^'kev' “ lytu S’,” £0^, tu dvSpfc ! tvereuw ra 
vavTivv £vvo^wrara, fip ettI Kptrt^ elvat i^aXft^ctv fxyjrs sfis ^7/re vfiCjv ov 
dv l^ovXrjTai, ttXX’, oWfip vofxov ourot eypa^-av Trept rwv iv Tip varaXdyw, 
vara rourov val vjmv vat spLol t>)v vp/tnv fivat.” 

1. State very' briefly wliat is meant by ot TpiaKovra, ol rpiext^to‘i o 
vurdXoyoe, rrt Spu0avra, r/ ecrria. 

2. Explain very briefly the attitude of Critias towards Theramenes 
described in this passage. 



I. — Translate accurately and elegantly the following Ode from the 
Medeia of EinapicES : 

XOPOS. 

&vit> TTOTa/iuiv lapQv x^pouat irayai, orpo03/ a. 

vat Stva val Trdvra jrdXtv aTpetpSTai. 
dvhpdffL HEV SdXiai jSouXat dsiHv r’ 
ovveVt iritTrig dpap£, 

Tav S’ Efxav fivvXetav £x^^^ /Storav orpe^poufft 0apai. 

EpxETai Tifxa yvvaiKEl(p yivtC 
ovveri Suev'eAaSoe 0apa yuuatvae 
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fxovcrai Sg TraXcuy^vititv Xr}^ovtT doiSwv 
TCiv Ef.iav iijuveDffat cnnaTOffvvciy. 

ov yap tv uixsripq. yviofxt} XvpaQ 
<Ii7raff£ diomv doiSd*' 

4>o7/3oe ay{}T(i)p fiiXiiiJV' etteX avTayria av vfxvov 
dptrevwv yivvq.’ }xaKpoQ 8’ ai^v t'^Ei. 

TToXXa rot h{XETipav r dvopwv te ptolpav ehrEiv. 

<rv 8’ Itf [xev o'itcdjv Trarplojv ETrXevffae 
fjLatvofiivq. icpaS^^ hi^vfxovs op/<Ta<ra irovrov 
TrcVpa^j EirX Si 
vatcto ^dovi rde dvdvSpov 
fcoi’ras oXiaatra XeKrpoy, 
rdXou'a ! ^uydg 8s ^tipag 
an/tO£ iXavvEi. 

/3e/3a»;e 8’ opKUjy ov8’ er’ ai8(hg 

'EXXd8t piEydXq. fiivEi, aWipia 8’ dj'tVra. 
ffOt o’ ovr£ Trarpoe Sopioi, 

SvffravE ! pLEdopfiiaaadaL 
fidy^diov Trdpa, te XiKrptov 

ciXXa (^affiXeia. Kpsiaaiov 
SSfxoiaiv €7rfora. 

II- — Translate in idiomatic Attic as many of the following sentences as 
you can : — 

1. The male differs from the female in being blacker and having its 
scales larger. 2. Our front teeth are sharp, but our inner ones are broad. 
3. They have more pleasure in speaking ill of me than in praising them- 
selves. 4. Agis was not wont to make war as a secondary business. 
5. This property I let to Alkias, and Proteus also rented it in the same 
way. 6. This man, from attaching the greatest importance to wealth, will 
subjugate his other desires. 7. Many men who have made many terrible 
accusations have ere now been suddenly convicted of falsehood. 8. The 
orators ought to have counselled us about the war against the Barbarians. 
9. It is not possible that the same person should at once know and not 
know the same things. 10. I should uot have thought it. 11. I should 
have heard that one ought to know letters. 12. I would that you had 
known him as I do. 13. tiad they been prosperous, I don’t know whe- 
ther they would ever have brought themselves to be sensible. 14. We 
think that we should not observe our oaths if we marched against the 
Athenians. 15. It would seem that I too am one of those who would 
rather be confuted than confute by means of such arguments. 16. Against 
all that might be with justice said against the city neither should I be able 
to reply nor will I attempt to do so. 



ai'rjffrpo^i) a\ 



ffrpo^ij /3'. 



dj'riffrpo^i) ft'. 



Latin. — Examiner^ Rev, Dr, Relchd. 

A. — Translate the following passages : — 

1. Quis tota Italia veneficus, quis gladiator, quis latro, quis sicariue, 
quia parricida, quis testamentorum subjector, quis circumscriptor, quis 
ganeo, quis nepos, quis adulter, quae mulier infamis, quis corruptor juven- 
tutis, quis corruptus, quis perditus inveniri potest, qui se cum Catilina 
noil familiarissime vixisse fateatur % 
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of Queen's College, Belfast, 

2. Quid vero ? ut liomines Galli cx civitate male paeataquae gens una Appendixy 
restat quae belinra populo Romano facero posse et non nolle videatur, spem 
imperi ao rerum ampliasimarnm uUro sibi a patriciis liominibus oblatam Scholarship 
negligerentj vestramquQ salntemsuis opibus anteponerent, id non divinitus Examina- 
factum esse putatie? praesertim qui nos non pngnando sed tacendo supe- 
rare potuerunt? Quamobrom QuiriteSj quoniain ad omnia pulvinaria 
supplicatio deoreta est, cclebratote illos dies cum conjugibus ac liberis 
vestris. Nam multi saepe honores dis imniortalibus justi habiti sunt ac 
debiti, sed profecto justiores nunquam, 

3. Venena magnum fas nefasque non valent 

Couvertere bumanani vicem ; 

Biris agam vos : dii-ji deteatatio 
Nulla explatur vicfcima. 

4. Hie tertius December, ex quo destiti 

Inacliia furore, silvia bonorem decutit. 

Heu me, per XJrbcm, nam pudet fcauti mali, 

Fabula quanta fui ! Conviviorum et poenitet, 

In quis amantem languor et solentium 
Arguit et latere petitua Imo spiritus. 

Contraue lucrum nil valore candidura 
Pauperis ingeniura? querebar applorans tibi, 

Simul caleutis inverecundus deus 

Pervidiore inevo arcauo proniorat loco. 

Quodsi inels inaestuat praecordiis 

Libera bills, ut liaec ingrata ventis dividat 
Fomenta vuliius nil malum levantia, 

Desinet imparibus certare summotus pudor. 

5. Caesar conailio ejus probato, etsi ipinione trium legionnm dejectus 
adduas redierat, tamen uuum communi saluti auxilium in celeritate pone- 
bat. Venit magnis itineribus in Nerviorum fines. Ibi ex captivis cog- 
noscit quae apud Ciceronem gerantur, quautoque in periculo res sit. Turn 
cuidam ex equitibus Gallis magnis praemiis persuadet uti ad Ciceronem 
epistolam deferat. Hanc Graecis conacriptain literis mittit, ne intercepta 
epistola nostra ab bostibus conailia cognoscantur. Si adire non possit, 
monet ut tragulam cum epistola ad amentum deligata intra munitionein 
castrorum abjiciat. In literis seribit se cum legionibua profectum celeriter 
adfore : hortatur ut pristiimm virtutem retiueat. Gallus periculum veri- 
tus, ut erat praeceptum, tragulam mittit. Haeo casu ad turrim adhaesit, 

Deque a nostris biduo aniuiadver.sa tertio die a qiiodam niilite conspicitur : 
dempta ad Ciceronem defertur. Ille perlectam in conventu militum reci- 
tat, maximaque omnes laetitia adficit. Turn fund incendiorum procul 
ridebantur, quae res omnem dubitationem adventus legionum expulit. 

6. C. Nympbae, noster amor, Libetbrides, aut mihi carmen 
Quale meo Codro, concedite; proxiraa Pboebi 
Versibus ille facit : aut si non possumus omnes. 

Hie arguta sacra pendebit fistula pinu. 

T. •Rastores, edera nascentem ornate poetam. 

Arcades, invidia runipautur ut ilia Codro : 

Aut, si ultra placifcum laudarit, baccare frontem 
Cinglte, ne vati noceat mala lingua future. 

0. Saetoai caput hoc apri tibi Delia parvus 
Et ramosa Micon dvacis cornua cervi. 

Si proprium hoc fiierit, levi de marmore tota 
Puniceo stabis suras evincta cotburno. 
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T. Sinuni lactia et Iiaec te liba Priape quotannis 
lliXapectare sat est : custoa es pauperis liorti, 
Nuiie te niannoreum pro tempore feeimus ; at tu. 
Si fetura gregem auppleverit, aureus esto. 

0. Nerine Salatea, tliymo nillii dulcior Ilyblae, 
Camlidior cycnis, eileraformosior alba,, 

Quum pvuuum paati repetent praesepia tauri, 

Si (jua tui Corydonia liabct te cura, veiiito. 

T. Immo ego Sardoia videar tibi amarior berbia, 
Horridior rusoo, projecta vilior alga, 

Si mihi non haec lux toto jam longior anno est. 

Ite doniuin pasti, si guis pudor, itejuvenci. 



7. Turn the following into the oraiio indirecta : 

Turn Adberbalem hoc modo looutnm accepimns ; “ Patves conscrint! 
Micipsa. pater nieus, morions praecepit, uti regiium Numidiae tautiiiu modo 
piooura,tioue existimarem memii : ceterum jus et imperium penes vos 
esse, aimul eniterer domi militiaeqiie quam iiiaximo iisiii esL populo 
fiomano . vo_s mihi eognatorum vos adaniumloco ducereiu : si eafecisfcni 
in vestra amicitia exercitimi, divitias, muuimenta regni habere.” ’ 



q^'ired explanation of the above passages where 

2. What IS the metre of the fourth ; and what are its laws ? 



I. Translate the following passage into Latin prose : 

that Hannibal had been busy during the winter in 
601 nding the feelings of the allies ; and now it appeared, that, if Italy was 
to be ravaged by the enemy for a second summer without resistance, their 

1 "1 government therefore 

re olved to risk a ba tie : but they sent orders to the proconsuls to wait 
tiU the consuls should join them with their newly raised army ; for a 
a e ^ eing resolved upon, the Senate hoped to secure success by an over- 
whelming superiority of numbers. We do not exactly know the propor- 
tion of the new levies to the old soldiers ; but when the two consuls 
arrived on the scene of action, and took the superior command of the 
whole army, there were no fewer than eight Roman legions under their 
orders, with an equal force of allies : so that the army opposed to Hanni- 
bal must have a.mounted to ninety thousand men. It was evident that so 
great a multitude could not long he fed at a distance from its resources • 
and tliua a si^eedy engagement was inevitable. — Arnold. 



II. GrAMM-ITICAL QuESTfONS. 

1. Give the comparatives and superlatives of the following adjectives • 
—lioei'f acet\ hmnilis;maledicus^ ni'qimm. 

3. Give the cardinals, ordinals, and distributives of the followin.' nuin- 
bers two, five ten eighteen, twenty-three, thirty-nine, a hundr°ed and 
one, five hnndred and seventy-four. 

^ 3 What cases follow the following verbs ?— 17tor, mcco, recorder, sum, 
invideo, adulor. 

4. Give the chief parts (perfect, supine when existing, and infinitive) 
of the following verbs -.—audio, andeo, gaucleo, pellicio, soleo, adoriur, 
coquo, sirmgo. 
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t). What adjectives are formed from the possesaiye pronouns, nostej'^ 
vester, cujus ? 

6. Give the way of forming inceptive and de&iderative verbs. 

7. What is tlic meaning of adjcctivals formed in htmdusi 



History and the English Language. — Examiner^ rrofessor Craik. 

1. Sketch rapidly the course of the Second Punic War. 

2. Sketch rapidly the course of the Civil Wars in Eome from Marius 
and Sulla to Augustus inclusive. 

3. Sketch the history of the reign of any English King or Queen since 
the Herman Conquest. 

4. Explain how the Kingdo)n of England arose out of what is cora- 
mouly called the Saxon Heptarchy. 

5. As a apecirnen of composition, every convpciitor will write a short 
Essay on any one of the following sulijects 

Comparison of the Greeks and Homans; 

Comparison of the English and French ; 

The Eloquence of Cicero ; 

The Poetical Genius of Horace ; 

Youth and Ago. 

One of the questions on Roman History, and also one of those on Eng- 
lish History, at least, must bo taken up by every competitor. 



Second Year Students. 

Greek. — Examinei'^ Erofeseor MacDovall. 

Translate accurately and perspicuously the following extract from the 
Orestes of Euripides : — 

X0P02. 

I orpo^jj. 

SpogdSee w 7rr£po0opoi irorviatee Qtai ! 
a^aK^tvTOv at Qiaaov e\d^£r kv haKpvaL /cat yootff, 
jUfXay^j^pcDres Ei/^eviSgc, atre rov 
ravaov a/flcp’ djUTrdXXccrt)’, alparoc 
rivvfievat 8//cav, rn>vpevat (j>6vov , — 

Ka6ij;£r€vc>^at, /ca0t/c£r£vojuat, — 
rov 'Ayafieixpoms yovov idtrar ffcXadeadat Xaffaac 
^avtdSoc p.6")fiu>v d’ dLu)v rdXag dp£)(9etg Ippei, 
rptVoSoc OTodev awo ^driv t'Xa/ce deog — fiXatrev dva caire^ov 
iva peadjU^aXot Xeyovrai ftv)(pL 

(0 Zev I dvrttrrpo^j/. 

riff fiXfotc, r/c ; oS’ aywv (povioQ spy^erai 

Sod^(ov (Ts rdv /tcXcov, w 3d/:pua Mupvai ffvpftaXu 

TTopEvwv riQ ete 8d/tov iXatTropo/v 

paripos alpa trde, o v dva/3a/c)(ioi. 

0 ^£yag oX/3o£ 01 / ^dvt^og Iv /3poroTe'— 

<o.To\o<f)vpopai, Karo\o<}>vi)opai .‘ — 
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av'a Sc XnT^oc i!is rij amrov 80S.Q Tm'AaQ Salfiur 
Kare^Xyecv yovuv iv yiifxan Xii/jpoif oXtdfiiois a<pvu,. 
riva Sc tUv irdpoc cVcpov oTcor j) tov djro Tarrakov 
Qioyovwv yaytijjv ci^eaBai {xe ’x^pj] ; 



Kai fxijv (iaatXevs o^£ §>) 
M£VfXaoe ava^, TroXXjJ ye rpv<f>rj 
rdv TavraXtSwj/ at/xarog wv 
evo\l3ov Sj/Xoc opdcOat* 

<2 xiXtoVai/v arpardv 6pfi{}(TaQ 
yijv ’Aatav ! 

XaV * ^VTVxiq. avroe o/xxXeTc 
0€O0€v Trpd^ae direp 



(Tv<Trrjfj.a a. 



(Tvarrifia , 



(а) Elucidate in brief notes whatever may appear to be difficult or am- 
biguous in phraseology, construction, or arrangement. 

(б) If m your translation of any clause or sentence you follow a lection 
or punctuation different from that adopted above, you will try to quote or 
describe it accurately, and state whether it appears to you to accord with 
the required sense, the construction, the dochmiac metre, and the anti- 
strophic aiTangenieut. 



Latik.— fettini'jic;-, Kev. Dr. Ueichel. 

A. — Translate the following passages : — ■ 

1. Philop. Satis jam dolui ex animo et cura satis me et laorimis 

Diaceravi : 

Satis jam audivi tuas aerumuas, ad portum mihi quas niemorasti. 

Hoc agamus. Philoo. Quid nunc, quouiam tecum servavi lidem 
iffiique bunc reducem in Hbertatem feci ! He. Pecisti ut tibi, 
rhilocrates, nunquam referre gratiam possim satis, 

Proinde ut tu promeritu’s de me et iilio. Philoo. Immo rmtea, 

^ter, et poteris, et ego potero, et di potestatem dabunt, 

Ut beneficium benemerenti nostro nierito mnneres, 

Sicut tu buic potea, pater mi, facere merito maxime. 

Hs Quid opust verbis 1 lingua nullast qua negem quidquid ron-es. 
Philoo. Postulo aba te ut his ilium reddas servum, quern hie reliqueram, 
Pignus pro me, mihi qui ineiior quam sibimet semper fuit 
Pro benefactia ejua ut ei premium possim reddere. 

He. Quum bene feciati, referetur gratia id quod postulas ; 

Et id et aliud quod mo orabis impetrabis atque te 
Ifoiim suGcensere quod ego iratus ei feci mail. 

Philoo. Quid fecisti ? He. In iapicidinas compeditiim condidi 
Ubi resoivi mihi data esse verba. Philoo. Yae iiiisero mihi, 

Propter meum caput labores homini evenisse optuino. 

He. At ob earn rem mibi libellam agenti ne duis ; 

Gratiis a me, ut sit liber, diicito. 

2. Pae. Sed Pamphilum ipsum video stai'e ante ostium : 

Ite intro ; ego liuno adibo si quid me velit. 

Ere etiam tu liic stas ? P . 111 . Equidem te expeoto. Par. Quid est ? 

1 AM. In arcem tran.scurso opus est. Pae. Quoi homini 1 Pam Tibi 
Par. In arcem ? quid eo 1 Pam. Oallidemidem hospitem 
Myconium, qui mecum una vectust, oonveni. 
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Pae. Perii. vovisse hunc dicam, si salvos doTmim Appendix, 

Redissefc unquam, ufe me ambulamlo rinnperet. 8- 

Pam. Quid cessaa t Par. Quid via dicam ? an conveuiam modo? Scb^hip 

Pam. Iraino quod constitui hodie convcuturum eum, Exfunina,-^ 



Non posse, no me frustra illi expectot. vola. 

Par. At non uovi homiiiia faciem. Pam. At faoiam ut noveris : 

Magnus, rubicundus, crispus, crasaus, caoaiiis, 

Cadaverosa facie. Par. I)i ilium porduint. 

Quid, si non veiiiat 1 maiioainue usque and vesperum 1 
Pam. Maueto : ourre. Par. Nouqueo: ita defessus sum. 

3. Camillus meliore multo laiido, quam quum triumphantera albi per 
urbem vexerant equi, inaignis justitia ficleque liostibus victis, quum in 
urbeni redisset, fcacite ojus verecundiam non tulit senatus, quin sine mora 
voti liberaretur : cratevamqiie anream donum Apollini Belphos legati qui 
ferrent, L. Valerius, L. Sergius. A. Manlius, missi longa uiia nava, baud 
procul frcto Siculo a piratis Liparenaium exccpti, develiuutur Liparas. 
Mos erat civitatis, vclut publico latrocinio partain praedam dividere. 
Porto eo anno in smnmo magristi-atu erat Timasitbeus quidam, Eomanis 
vir similior quam siii.s. Qui logatorum nonien, donumque et Beam cui 
mitteretur, et doni cauaam vevitus ipse, multitudinem quoque, quae sem- 
per ferine regonti est similis, rcligioiiis justae implevit : adductosque in 
publicum bospitinm legates, cum praesidio ctiam navium Belphos prose- 
cutus, Romani inde sospitea re.stituit. Idospitium cum eo aenataa consulto 
est factum, donaque publice data. Eodem anno in Aequis varie bellatum: 
adeo ut in incerto fuerit et apud ipsoa exercitus et Romae, vicissent victine 
essent, 

4. Venio ad Brutum tuum, immo nostrum : sic enim mavis. Eqnidem 
omnia feci, quae potui ant in mea provincia ant in regno experiri. Omni 
igitur niodo egi cum rege et ago quotidie, per literas scilicet. Ipsum 
enim triduum quatriduumve mecum liabui turbulentis in rebus, quibus 
eum liberavi. Sed et turn praesens et postea creberrimis non destiti 
rogare et petere mea causa, suadere et hortari sua. Multum profeci, sed 
quantum, non plane, quod longius absura, scio. Salaminios autem, hoe 
enim poteram coercere, adduxi ut totum nomen Scaptio vellent solvere : 
sed centiaimis ductis a proxima quidem syugrapha, nec perpetuis sed 
renovatis quotannis. Rumorabautur nummi : noluit Scaptius. Tun, qui 
aia Brutum cupere aliquid perdere 1 Quaternas babebat in syugrapha. 
Fieri non poterat : nec, si posset, ego pati possera. Audio omnino 
Scaptium poenitere. Ram, quod senatus conaultum esse dicebat, ut jua 
ex syngraplia diceretur, eo consilio factum est, quod Salaminii contra 
legem Gabiniam sumpserant. Vetebat autem Auli lex jus dici de ita 
sumpta pecunia. Becrevit igitur senatus, ut jus diceretur ista syn- 
grapha. 

5 . Praeclare Anaxagoras : qui quum Larapsaci moreretur, quaerentibus 
amicis, velletno Clazomonaa in patriam, si quid acoidisset. auferri 1 Nihil 
necesse est, inquit; undique enim ad inferos tantuindem viae est. Totaque 
de latione humationis unum tenendum eat, ad corpus illam pertiuere, sive 
Occident animus sive vigeat. In corpore autem perapicuum est, vel 
extincto anninio vel elapso, nullum residere sensum. Sed plena errorum 
sunt omnia. Trahit Hcctorcm ad currum religatum Achilles : lacerari 
eum et seiitire credo putat. Ergo hie ulcisitur, ut sibi quidem videtnr. 
At ilia sicut acerbissimara rem inoeret: 

Vidi vivere quod me passa aegerrume 
Hectorem curru qiiadrijugo raptarier. 
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Immo enimvoro corpus Priamo redJidi, Hectorem abstuU. 

Non igitur Heotora traxisti, eed corpus quod fuerat Hectoris. Ecce alius 
exontur e terra, (|ui mafcrein doriuire non sinat. 

Mater, te appello, tu qiii curani aomuo siispensam ievas 
JNeque te niei miseret : surge et sepeli natum. 

Haec quum pressis et flebilibna modis qui totus tbeatris moestitiam in- 

sunt, miseros 

Priusquam ferae, volucresque — 

timelV membris minus bene utatur, ne ambnstis non ex- 

Non relliquias sic raeas siris, denudatis ossibus 
Petra sanie delibutas toede divexarier 

®-— Write brief notes in explanation, where required 

2. (live the metres of the verses that occur. 

3. Give a sketch of the plots of the Captivi and Hecyra. 

Translate into Latin : 

A few months after, on the night of the eighteenth March in the fol- 
low mg year, a fire brake out at Rome in several places at once in the 

thTw 5tb'^ IT eternal fire, 

the type of the life of the Commonwealth, were saved with great difficulty 

The hre was said to be the work of some noble Capuans, whose fathera 
had been beheaded by Q Pulvius : they were accused by one of their 
s aves , and a confession of the charge liaviug been forced from their other 
, ® “y torture, the young men were put to death. Pulvius made this 
a pietence fur fresh seventies against the Capuans : and no doubt it had 
an influence upon he Senate when the fate of the three revolted cities of 
Campania was finally decided. As the Capuans had enjoyed the franchise 
ol Roman citiseus, the Senate was obliged to obtain an act of the coniitia 
empowering them to determine their future condition. A number of 
decrees were passed accordingly, as after the great Latin war, distin- 
guishing the punislinieut of different classes, and even of different indi 
viduals. All who hail been Senators, or bad held any office, were reduced 
to utter beggary, their lands being forfeited to Rome, together with the 
whole Campanian territory, and their personal property of every kind 
heiug ordered to be sold. r r v y 



Ge.imhatioal Questioks. 

1. Give the rule for the use of the reflexive pronoun. 

Substativi° Infinitive in Latin used like a Noun 

^ 3. What is the difference between the Subjunctive and the Indicative 
in nyjiotlietical sentences? 

4. Classify the uses of the Subjunctive. 

5. Turn the following into oratio oUiqua : 

Ea tanta eat mbs at ex quatuor urhibus maximis constare dicatnr, 
quarum una est ea, quam dixi, Insula in qua domus est, quae reels 
iiieronis fuit, qua praetores uti solent. 
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of Qween’s College^ Belfast. 

6. When is q}mm used with the Indicative; and when with the Sub- App&ndix, 

junctive ? .... 

7. Name some of the principal Activ'o Verbs which have a Perfect Scholarship 

•• Participle of passive form with active sense. Examina- 

8. G-ive some of the deponents whose Perfect Participles have both an 
active and a passive sense. 

9. How is the waut of an Active Perfect Participle supplied in Latin 1 



History and Enolism Litisratuue. — JUmminer, Professor Omih. 

1. Describe the condition of the English Language for the fii’st two 
centuries after the Conquest. 

2. Give au account of the Brut, of Layamon^ the Ormulum^ the Chronicle 
of Robert of Gloucester, and that of Robert de Brwnne; noting distinctly 
Buch particulars as you recollect respecting the author of each work j 
describing its subject, language, style, form of composition, and character 
as a literary production ; mentioning the original in another language 
from which in any case it may have been translated ; and adding always 
whether, when, aiul by whom it has been given to the world through 
the press. 

3. Give an account of the principal peculiarities that distinguish the 
English of Chaucer, in the vocabulary and in the grammar, both from the 
immediately preceding stage or form of the language and from the English 
of the present time ; and point (jut and illustrate the indications which 
might have been discerned in it of a tendency to farther change, and of 
the nature and direction of such change. 

4. Give an account of the English language in its existing condition ; 
noting the sources from which its vocabulary has been drawn, with the 
expedients of which it may he still in the habit of availing itself for the 
fabrication of new words, and explaining the state to which its grammatical 
system has been reduced. 

5. Compare the English language as an instrument of expression with 
any other language or languages with which you may be acquainted. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner, Dr. Fradersdorff. 

Translate into English 

On appelle geographic la science qui s’occupe de la description de la 
Terre. O’est assurement uue des sciences lea plus utiles et les plus inte- 
ressautes: nous le ferona comprondre par une comparaison. 

Supposons que Ton acquicre a la campagne une jolie propriety, ou 
I’on ira fixer sun aejour: on s’empressera sans doute de prendre con- 
naisaance de tout ce qu’elle renferme; on examiuera les sources, les 
ruisseaux et lea dtangs qui a’y trouveut, et i’on ae demaudera quel parti 
avantageux ou peut en tirer ; on s’informera des grains, des fruits, 
des Mgumea et du boia quo cette propriety peut fournir ; dea bestiaux 
que les pS.turages y nourrisseut ; des chemins et des sentiers par ou pour- 
ront ^tre trausportes lea produits quo I’on recueillera. On tieudra aussi 
h. savoir quelles sont les mcours et I’iudustrie des voiains avec lesquels on 
seiu souvent en rapport ; enfin, on considerera comme tres utile de bien 
connaitre cette habitation dans toutes ses parties. 

Eh bien ! la Terre ost la propriete et Thabitation du genre humain. 
Nous sommes done tous interess(5a a connaitre ce doniaine commun des 
hommes, et h savoir quelles productions il peut ofirir a nos usages, par 
quels lieux elles sent fournies, par quelles routes on peut les faire venir, 
et quels doivent etre nos rapports avec les autres habitants de cette Terre. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



Appc.ndlxj Translate into Freiicb or German : — 

It ia one of tlie great inconveniences of excess in liuman science tliat 
Sobolutahip ’we uo longer find any on our own level } those even who know as much. 

as ourselves, do not know it as we do. From the heights to which we 
have risen, we see those below ua miserable and little. For in the supe- 
riority of mind, as in th:it of power, isolation is born of greatness. To 
live in isolation is the chastisement of him who wishes to raise himself 
too high ! 



S) e T f r ft T) c 5^ 0 b . 

i?ruf) 9)htaetiS giug ein SDlabc'()en in bm Marten, fic^ einen .Rrans 311 famnteln au^ 
fcfjoucn {ftofen. @ie itanbcii a((e noc^ in i{)j;cr .Kuofpe ba, gcfc^lcffm-obcv tjatbgefc'^Iojfen, 
beg Sl^ovgeutljaneg buftenbe ^ef^c. „9tocf) iniCf ic'^ cuct) mtC)t brcc^cn/' fagtc bag 
3)?&bc^en. „(Sc{i fo(( euci) bic (Sonne ojfncn: fo tucvbet iljv fc()Cniev ^vangen unb jlarftt 
buftcn." 

Sie fam am SKittage unb fal) bic [cfjouflcu Olofeit ooin SEucm jcrfvcffcn, tiom Straf)( 
bcr Sonne gehengt, erMapt unb mclfcnb. 2)ag Sliftbeljcn ineinfe ubev iijre £r)ovt)eit, nub 
am fofgeiibeu SDiovgen fammelte fie fic^ it^vcn .itvanj fvfdj. 

Seine tiebiien .tlinber ruft ®ott frill) aiig biefem £ekn, eT)c ber Stvnf)! ber Sonne pe 
fiicpt, cf)e bet aSurm fie bcruT)vet. Sag Ijlavabieg bee ^inber ifl erne I)ot)c Stufe bev 
<§crrlid)feit; ber gevecfjtcjie iyvomntc tann pc nicf}i hetreten, benn feinc Seele ipbepeift 
gemefen. 

Berber. 



©eloatt unb StcBc. 
iffiinb unb Sonne maepten Sllettc 
Sher bic nteipen Jlrdfie Ijdtte, 

Giuen avmen Sllanbcrgmann 
Seiner .Kleiber 511 Berauben. 

SBinb begannj 
©oel) fein ScljnauBen 
Sll)at ibm SRicl)tg-, ber SSanbergmann 
Sog ben 2Rautet bicfttec an. 

SBinb Bcrjiocifett nun unb ruljt ; 

Unb ein Uebev Sonuenfe^ein 
g-ulU mit Ijclber, faufter ©lutlj 
SBanbeverg ©ebein. 

c§ullt cr nun pc^ tiefev cin? 
iJlciu ! — 

916 wirft cr nun [ein ®cmanb, 

Unb bic Sonne liberwanb. 

«§crbcr. 



French Questions. 

1. When and to what effect is the y of the root retained in the verbs 
'pmj-ei'y employ-er, appuy-ery &o., and when ia this y replaced hy a simple 
i'i Give instances. 

2. In which tenses, persona, and what mood does the characteristic i of 
the root of verbs pn-er, cri-eVy ouhli-er, &c., produce a combination of ii 
with the accidental i of the termination ? 
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3. What are the respective meanings and genders of the following Appendix, 
homouymes ; — 

cov/r. foi. pair. seau. Scholarship 

cours, fois. ‘ poire. sceau. Eiamloa- 

^ tioas, 

foie. 

i. Give the first person sing, and plur. of the pres, and imperf. subj. of 
the following verbs : — s^asseoh\ cueillir, prendre, rhoudre. 

5. Write out (in juxtaposition) : (1) plur. pres, mdic,, (2) the whole 
of pres. subj. and imperf. indie, of peindre (to paint) and peigner (to comb). 

6. Explain when the cardinal numbers uingt and cent take the plural 
ending, and when they reject it. 

7. Would you employ, as a general rule relative to the order of succes- 
sions of sovereigns of the same name, the ordinal or cardinal number? 

8. Bender the distinctive meanings of un brave homme and tin homme 
brave, and un honnke homme and un homme honnUe, un grand homme and 
un homme grand, 

9. Write out : pres indie, and subj. and 1 fut. of den aller. 

10. Give 1 pers. sing, and plur. {pres, and imperf. indie, and subj.) and 
past partic. of mouvir, pouvoir, 7muvoir, valoir, vouloir, coudre, and moudre. 

11. Make a list of some conjunctions and conjunctive locutions req^uiring 
the subjunctive. 

12. Translate the following idiomatic and proverbial phrases : — 

(1.) II se fait fort de la reussite. 

(2.) Vous porterez la peine de votre paresse. 

(3.) II faut qu’il en prenne son parti. 

(4.) II a’y prit de tant de fa^ons q^u’il en vint a bout. 

(o.) Je I’ai mis dans son tort. 



German Questions. 

1. Give examples of the peculiar character of the modern form of ad- 
jectives, in contradistinction to the ancieTd, form. Which of the two forms 
adheres most to general principles of grammar ? 

2. Which are the characteristic consonants of roots of verbs rejecting 
the accidental c of the termination? 

3. When do verba with roots in ct or er drop the f from the root itself, 
and when from the termination? Exemplify. 

4. To modify a vowel is to change a, o, u, into S, o, u, respectively. 
Do nouns masc. and fem. with plural-ending c, mostly modify the above 
vowels ? W’^hat is the rule, in the above respect, with reference to nouns 
with plural-endiug ev? Give some instances. 

5. Mention some verbs of the ancient form that are conjugated after 

binben, bwe^ett, ^iegen, lefeu. Give the imperf. subj. and the past partic. of 
these verbs. _ j v - 

6. Mention some idiomatical locutions with the verbs luffcn anji ou^en. 

Translate accurately : (Sv 1 a 9 1 ^1)'^ ©lath fu^len. Sfl?- lift nic^t fuc mcinen 

©tank. tafit iiefi uict)t mit fagctt. . ^ j -i.!. 

7. State the rule relating to intransitive verbs to be conjugated with 
fein {to be) in German, but with t)ubcn {to have) in English. 

8. Trace some of the most general rules relating to the use ot the 

subjunctive in German. _ 

9. What is the geneml rule for the seque^ice of tenses ? Is the present 
snljunctive ever found after the ionperf. indie, f 

10. Give a list of conjunctions introducing subordinate clauses, under 
the following beads : — (1) with reference to place, (2) time, (3) cause, 
(4) condition, (5) manner, (6) proportion, (7) concession. Illustrate by 
examples. 
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jipnfinffix, 
2V^o. 8. 

Scholarship 

Examiua- 

tious. 



■Appcnd/iw to R&poTt of iho PT^sident 

Translate the following idiomatical locations : 

(1.) Sie Snctje bflvfte loot)! fflerpirij fciii. 

(2.) ®t fott tin Sevwcwbtec bee uev|loi-|)enen .gerjoge fein. 

(3.) (Si loin ein SBcwniibtei bee altcii gi(bl)evra fein. 

(4.) (Sr tief i()it jm- aber. 

(6.) (Sr Uep t(jn ju jict; Eommeii. 



Third Year Students. 



Latin. — Examiner, Rev. Dr. Rachel. 

Translate ; — 

1 Congruene crediderim recensere caeteras quoqne reipublicae partes 
quibus modis ad eum diem babitae sint, quoniam Tiberio mutati in deS 
rius prmc.patas imtium ille annus attnlit. Jam primum publica negot.^ 
etpnyatorum maxima apud patres tractabantur. dabatnrque primoribus 
di serere et lu adulat.onem lapses cobibebat ipse : mandaWtque honores 
nobilitatem majormn, o ar.tudinem militiae, illustres domi artes speotando 
ut satis oonstaret non alios potiorea fuisse. Sua coiisulilius, sua prLtoribns 
species ; minorum qiioque magistratuura exeroita potestas: legesque si 
majestatis qiiaestio eximeretui^ bono in usu. At frumenta et perauiae 

‘'t®’ societatibus equituni Komanorum 

agitabaiitur. Kes suas Oaesar speotatissimo ouique, quibusdam i<^notis ex 
fama raandabat, semelque adsumpti tenebantur proraua sine mode, qnum 
batnr^“!ief msenescerent. Plobes acri quidem annona fatiga- 

on ™ quin infeennditati termrL 

ant aspens mans obviam nt quantum inipeudio diligentiaque poterat. 

fnt turbarenlnr utque vetera sine avaritia 

aut ciudelitate magistratimm tolorarent, providebat; oorporura verbera, 
ademptiones bouorum aberant. Rari per Italian! Caesaris agri, modesto 
+Trlt paucos ibertos domus : ac si quando cum privatis discep- 

j orum e jus. Quae cuncta non quidem conii via, sed borridus ac 
plerumque formidatus, retinebat tamen, donee morte Drusi verterentur : 
nam dum superfiiit, maiisere, quia Seianus incipiente adbuo potentia bonis 
consibis notescere volebaij et nltor metuebatur non ocoultns odii, sed 
erebro querens mcolunu film adjutorem imperii alium vocari. Et quantum 
superesse ut collega dioatur 1 primas dominandi spes in arduo ; ubi sis 
mgressus adease stadia et ministros. Bxtructa jam sponte praefecti 
castra, _datos in manum nnhtes ; oerni effigiem ejus in monimentis Cn. 
Pompeii : communes illi cum familia Drusorum fore uepotes i preoandam 
post haeo modestiam ut contentus esset. 

2. Ilbi autem quae Garneades atferebat, quern ad niodum dissolvltis? Si 
nu lum _ corpus immortale sit nullum esse corpus senipiternum : corpus 
autem immortale nullum ease, ne individaum quidem neo quod dirimi 
distrabive non poasit. Cunique omne animal patibilem naturam babeat, 
nullum est eorum quod effugiat aocipieiidi aliquid extrinsecus, id est quasi 
ferendi et patieudi, necessitatem : et, si omne animal tale est, immortale 
nullum est. Ergo itidem, si omne animal seoari ac dividi potest, nullum 
est eorum individuum nullum aeternum : atqui oinue animal ad accipien- 
dam vim externam et feroudam paratiim est ; mortale igitur omne animal 
et dissolabile et d.viduum sit necesse est. Ut enim si omnis cera commu- 
tabihs esset, iiibil esset cereum quod commutari non posset, item nihil 
argenteum, nibil^ acreum si commutabllis esset natura argent! et aeris ; 
similiter igitur, si omnia, quae sunt, ex quibiis cuncta constant, mutabilia 
sunt, nullum corpus esse potest non mutabile : mutabilia antem sunt ilia, 
ex quilius omnia constant, ut vobis videtiir : omne igitur corpus mutabile 
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est. At si esset corpus aliquod immortale, non esaet omne mutabile : ita 
efficitur at omne corpus mutalo sit. Etenim orane corpus aut aqua aut 
aer aut ignis aut terra est, aut id quod est concretum ex iis aut ex aliqua 
parte eorum : borum autem nihil est qiiiu intereat. 

. . . Nam quos ab lioniinibus pervcnisse dicis ad deos, tu reddes 
rationera quemadmodum id fieri potuerit aut cur fieri desierit, et ego 
discam libenter. Quo modo nunc quidem eat, non video, quo pacto ille 
cui in monte Oetaeo illatae lampades fueruntj ut ait Accius, “ in domum 
aeternam patris” ex illo ardore pervenerit, quern tanien Homerua apud 
inferos conveniri facit ab Ulixe sicut oaeteros qui excesserant vita. 
Quamquam, quern potisaimum Heroulem colamus, sane scire velim : pluris 
enim tiadunt nobis ii qui interiores scrutautur et reconditas literas. 

3. Nemo dabit regum, quanti subsellia constant 
Et quae conducto pendent anabathra tigillo, 

Quaeque reportandis posita es orchestra cathedris. 

Nos tamen hoc agimus, tenuesque in pulvere sulcos 
Ducimus et littus sterili versamus aratro. 

Nam si discedas, laqueo tenet ambitiosum 
Scribendi cacoethes et aegro in corde aenescit. 

Sed vatem egregium, cui non sit publica vena, 

Qui nihil expositum soleat deducere, nec qui 
Communi feriat carmen triviale moneta. 

Hunc, qualem nequeo monstrare et seutio tantum, 

Anxietate carens animus facit, oranis acerbi 
Impatiens, cupidus silvarum avidusque hibeudis 
Eontibus Aoniduin : neque enim cantare sub antro. 

Pierio thyrsunive potest contingere sana 
Pauportas atque aeris inops quo nocte dieque ^ 

Corpus eget : satur est quum dicit Horatius “ E 706 1’ 

Qui locus ingenio, nisi quum se carmine solo 
Vexant et dominis Cirrhae Nysaeque feruntur 
Pectora vestra duas non admittentia curas ? 

4. (Unprepared.) 

Nunc igitur, qui res Romanas temperat impar, 

Non trabe, sed tergo prolapsus, et iugluvie albus, 

Et studia et sapiens hominum riomenqu,© genusque 
Omnia abire foros, atque urbe excedere jussit. 

Quid faciraus? Graios, hominumque reliquimus urbes 
Ut Romana foret magis his instructa magistris : 

Nunc, Capitolino veluti turbante CamiUo 
Ensibus et trutina QalU fugere relicta, 

Sic nostri [palare] senes [dicuntur,] et ipsi 
Ut ferale sues onus exstirpare libellos. 

Ergo Numantinua Libycusque erravit in isto 
Scipio, qui Rhodio crevit formante magistro, 

Gaetera et ilia manus bello fecunda secundo : 

Quos inter prisci sententia dia Catonis 
Scire adeo inagni fecisset, ntruniue secundis 
An magis adversia staret Romana propago.^ 

Scilicet adversis : nam cum defendier armia 
Suadet amor patriae, et captlva penatibus uxor, 

Convenit, ut vespis, quorum domus arxque movetiir, 

Turba rigens strictis per lutea corpora telis. 

Ast ubi pax secura redit, oblita laborum 
Pleba, patresque siniul somiio moriuntur obeso. 

Romulidarum igitur longa et gravis exitium pax. 



Appendix, 
No. 8. 

Scholarsliip 

EzaTuiua- 

iona. 
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Appendix, 
A'c. 8. 

Scliolarsliip 

KxaniLua* 

tluufi. 



rei^uirei' -bo.e passages, where 

.nL“:5V7grv:fSe;“ Tacitus 



L Translate the following passage into Latin Prose '_ 

the whole world, and erch mr/tlir^r ^^e 

thing performeth only thaWork which is f'S long as each 

servlth both other tLgs and lLlteeV C„ wl™- ” ’ ’ P'^' 

thing, as the sun, the moon any one of the , 1®* any principal 

cease or fail, or swerye, and 7o Zh mt ™-=« 

thereof would be ruin both to itself nnrl oeoceive that the sequel 
And is it possible tbL niaVbeing Lt onlZ^^^^^ 
world, but even a very world in himsZ b s t ^ “ *’‘® 

nature should draw no manner of harmUer it^HoZ'S ® 



ii. — ^JTIESTIONS. 

_ 1 . Give the name of tlie interlocutors in the Dp n j 

-pound or attack. ZDt. 

AuLu rftadtua ’’ooks of the 

TeLce”'" ‘‘“'1 and Plautus and 

{N.B.~These questions should, if possible, be ansteered in latin.) 



Modern LANaDAGEs._Ala;i!»»nrr, Pr. Fradersdorf, 

Translate into English ;— . 

rom^Mu’aZa ' 'c7Zeu fellTtTl"7tf 

qu’inspirait h nos troupes le besoin pressant S I’Zt ,7 '“““f 

deux gendraux pt 1 p« feirae, et sans pouvoir reouler, les 

dans L bois et des marais poTZ^TleMoEel^ '^onfermer 
en champ clos, Alors que ne vit-on ms T T ° 

honime. Touchee d’un si diZ oCt' E P’'™® un autre 

enti^re • son pnni«ifro n • ^ ®a- grand ame ae declara tout 

mdeur ■ ® 

lantmptL‘i:ll':*dEio;7;t“ unvigi- 

reposa plug paisiblement. 1 la veX Euu “® 

niidre batailie, U est tranquillelart il ,p^Z P'®‘ 

ftnif miA 1a i-iuiu^uiije, rant u se trouve dans son naturel : et on 

ait que le lendemam, a Iheure marquee, 11 fallut reveiller d’un profcnd 
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sommcil cet autre Alexandre. Le voyez-vous comme il vole ou 5. la victoire 
on h. la morti AussitOt qu’il eut porta de rang en rang I’ardeur dont il 
^tait anime, on le vit presque en inSme temps pouaser I’aile droite des 
ennemis, soutenir la notro ebranl^e, rallier les Fran 9 ais a demi vaincus, 
mettre en fuite TEspagnol victorioux, porter partout la terreur, et etonner 
de aes regards ^tincelants ceux qui dchappaient a aes coups, 

Tu vois mon trouble, apprends ce qui le cause; 

Et juge s’il est temps, ami, que je repose. 

Tu te souviens du jour qu’en Aulide assemblds 
Nos vaisseaux par lea vents semblaient etre appeles* 

Nous partions ; et deja, par mille cris de joie 
Nous meuacions de loin les rivages de Troie. 

Tin prodige etonnant fit taire ce transport : 

Le vent qui nous flattait nous laissa dans le port, 

Il falhit a’arretor ; et la rame inutile 
Fatigua vainomeiit une mer immobile. 

Ce miracle inoui me fit tourner lea yeux 
Vers la divinite qu'on adore en ces lieux : 

Suivi de Mdnelas, de Nestor, et d’Ulysse 
J’offris sur ses autels uu secret sacrifice. 

Quelle fut sa reponse 1 et quel devins-je, Areas, 

Quand j’entendis ces mots pronoueds par Oalebas ! 

“ Vous armos contre Troie une puissance vaine, 

Si, dans uu sacrifice auguste et solennel, 

Une fille du sang d’Helene 
De Diane en ces lieux n’ensanglante I’autel, 

Pour ohtenir les vents que le ciel vous denie, 

Sacrifiez Iphigenie.” 



Translate into Frencb or German : 

At the age of twenty-five he was master of seven languages 5 but 
hnlike tiiany estimable polyglots, who seem to have given themselves 
the trouble of studying different idioms, only to prove their ignorance 
aod insufficiency before foreigners, as well as their own countrymen, the 
Count de Oharney made these stuaies only preparations for others, which 
he regarded as far more important. If he had many servants in the 
service of his understanding, each of them at least had his own occu- 
J)ations, his own portion of duty to perform. With the Germans he 
studied metaphysics ; with the Italians and English, politics and legis- 
lation; with all, history, which he could examine even in its earliest 
sources, thanks to his knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
tongues. 



jn*bunb. SBUfjetm Slelt, 

©ertict ©tftuffacljcr ful^c ubev ben ©ee in ba^ Sanb Un jxi feinem i?reultbe 32att[ier 
&urfl toon Sltfcing:^oufcn, einem veidjen Sunbrnanne. @r fanb eineii iiingen SKann oon 
unb a}cr(ianb 6ci it)m uetbotgeit ; uon biefent cujci^Ue SEalt^ct feinem 5rcunb : 
fel ein Uutevmalbncr au3 bem aKdcT;tf|aI, in njeicf)c6 man won .Kerng bereingdje ; er 
(Snii (Slrnotb) an bet* «^)atben unb fei iijm uermanbt ; urn eine geringc ©ac^e, bie 
®rni get^an, Ijabc, i^n Sanbeuberg (foniglic^et aiogt) um ein ©efpann feboner Deafen 
Sebugt ; fein 33ater ^dnric^ ^abe ben SBcrluiI feljr bejammert ; auf biefe^ ^abe 33cgt3 



A^endiz, 
Ho. 8 . 

Scbolarsliip 

Examina- 

tions. 
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fflniiern CStob elfcn Wotten, fo fonnen fie ftI6ft ait beat Sta 

SchMp * f '! '"it f'i"™ ®l»tf bem 

iixamina- ctiieii g-mjci- geSvoctjen ; bavmn ocvScvtie ec fid; tjici j inbep (jale ber ffiojt fetnem alien 
tioM. ffiatct bie augen aiisficctjeii laiTcu." .§icrauf tiagtcn fie einmtcer fe(,v bag al(e Silliateif 
au^t mtb rae^c imter ble gupe getvclen loiitbe, mib fflalKjct Scjeiigle, and) bev Bwfiete 
fal)itte ^eit uon SItlmgtjaufen fage, bie Sfieiienmgen laevbeii mmtvaglid) ; laoM gtauBten 
lie, ba« ffitbevpanb graiifame SHacpe itbec bie 5ffiatb|ldtte btingen tonnte, bod) taraen tie 
ubetcin, Sob fei befet, afe ungevect)te8 3ocp biitben. 



Crmmmatical Qiisstiom. 



1. Exemplify the rules relating to queljue ; (1) when followed bv an 
Adjectiw FartwipU, or Adverb ; (2) when taking a plural terminaLu 
Whenieit written Has quel, followed by^j^rto ~ 

the subject of the clause m gender and number ? ^ 

i. What mood is required in the above instance of quelqus and qud oue ! 
Translate : However nob he may be. Whatever merits you mly have 
Wha ever your reputation may be. Whatever your reasons may be 
W batever reasons you may have. ■' 

HowPv»? Subjunctive t Translate.- 

However elegantly dressed she is (or may he.) 

employed instead of toutl Account for 
p e ^ following examples : Elle est toute stupefaite i-tovte hardie 
paraksent' with a plural termination— tontes spirituelles qu’eUes 

5. Write out of the verbs crottre and croire, the following tenses : (1) the 
indicating (2) the Preterit Df.nUe, (3) the 1-mplfecl 
Svhiur^ive, (4) the Second Person Singular of the Imp^ative. 

. 6.^ feive of the verbs coudre and moiidre, (1) the plural of the Present 

JndMafeoc (2) the Present Subjunctive, (3) the dijini and Imperfect Sub- 
mnctwe, (4) the Present and the Past Participle. ^ 

7. How does a difference of gender affect the respective meanings of the 
following words ; espace, foret, mmde, paste, ret&che, souris, tour, tronv. 
yetrte^ voite ? ' 

_ 8. Show the difference between the Second Person plural Present Indka- 

K P’-^dire. Give the Imperative 

(Second Person plural) of the latter verbs (according to the French Aca- 

thls^pLt?° the Academy on 

9 Give the French idioms for (I) such as, by translating : Such as you 
see them (masc.) I give you them such as they (/cm.) are. (2) Such a 
one (i.e.. many a one) e.g.. Many a man laughs to-day that will ween to- 
morrov^ Many a woman fancies herself handsome that is anything hut 
that. Observe also this latter idiom. ^ 

looutioM^'^'^^*' following idiomatioal and proverbial 

Chercher midi a quatorze beures. 

Paire croire que des vessies sont des lanternea 
Faire la pluie et le beau temps. 

Cette comparaison est tiree par les cbeveux. 
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1. What is tKe date of the commoncoinent of the age of Renaissance ? Appendix, 

2. Who first introduced the uae of the French language instead of the 

Latin for oflicial purposes ? Scholarship 

3. What eflect was produced by this change on literature generally 1 Examiua- 

4. How was French literature affected by tlie Port RoyaU 

5. Was Pascal a member of that society f Name his principal works. 

6. What are the opinions of the most eminent French authors respecting • 
his writings ? When did he die 1 

7. Who were the most eminent French philosophical writers of the 
eighteenth century ] What is the prevailing spirit in their works ? 

8. Who were the originators of the celebrated French Encyclopedie ? 



GEIIMAN. 

1. What is meant in German by the grammatical term „ Umlaut?" 
Define this word etymologically. 

2. Exemplify the application of the above term (Umlaut) in the forma- 
tion of the plural. 

3. Are nouns neuter with plural-ending c mostly modified {i.e. affected) 
by the Umlaut or not 1 What is the gender of Otofl, and what is its plural 1 

4. Form some sentences in which the verb Jlouuen denotes moral 
(opposed to physical) possibility. 

Translate : — (Sr fann cin ©ctvugev fciu. (Sv famt c3 ttcvgeffeit l^aBen. 

5. Give some sentences in which btivfcn is conveying a notion of proba- 
bility, and translate accurately — ©ic ijvage biirffe fiBerpfiig fern. 
burpejl birf) biefieict^t gcivvt I)a&cn. 

6. Give the second and third person singular of the present indicative of 

gjBaten, tefen, and fefjen. 

7. Which irregular verbs assume an ancient abnormal form in the 
Imperfect Sul^unctive, by changing the characteristic a of the Imperfect 
Indicative into o or u, instead of presenting the usual normal form of a? 

8. What is the imperfect indicative of Ijelfen, flerbcn, toerben, fpitmctt, 
gerinnen? 

9. Form some sentences with verbs governing the Dative : also with 
prepositions governing (1) the Dative only, (2) the Accusative only, 
(3) the Dative or Accusative. Distiuguish (by some examples) between 
grammatical transposition and inversion. 

10. What is the usual gender of primary derivatives ? Form substan- 
tives from fct)Iageit, Wcvfcn, fpringcn, biccl)cn. 

11. Remark on the peculiar idiomatical turn taken in German in render- 
ing the English Participial Substantive. 

Translate : — 

(1). He has done himself a great deal of harm hy [hid) offending his 
relations. 

(2.) I infer it from his not coming. 

(3.) I know him by his speahing so loud. 

(4^). ifl bnuoii fcnuf gcluotbcn, bcr^ cv iiiel)vere gemac'^t IjciL 

12. Form two or three sentences with verbs requiring the Accusative of 
the person and the Genitive of the thing. 



1. Name some of the principal works of Herder. When did he live % 

2. Are you acquainted with the subject of Lessing’s Laohoon^ Has that 
Work a scientific or rather an artistical tendency ? Explain. Did Lessing 
write any drama ? 
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3. What -writer -was IfflaucI ! 

i. Who wrote the tragedy „ bos ®clutffcn 8 " 

5. Wliat may you know of Klopstock and his works ! 

6. State what you know or may have read of the two Schlegek 



Science Scholarships.— Fibst Year Students. 



Mathematios. — Smminer, Professor Purser. 

ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. 

1. ^ State and prove the rule for finding the least common multiple of 

two integers. Find least common multiple of 7081 and 5141. ^ * 

2. Keduce to its simplest form the oxpressioa 

{<^—h){x-a){ic~l)+{h.-c)(x—h){x~e)+{c—a){x~c)[x-a). 

3. Write down the expansion of (l+;sV‘. Prove tint the n 

co-efhcients of any two consecutive powers of (x) in this evn ' *i'* 

co-efficient of the Lgher power of (.[inZ e1pilror(lT)»+r itm 



the series 1 4-- 



^ j — l.n — 2 



1.2 



4. If x=l tlien — x=0 . 
not, state accurately wliat does. 

5. Solve the following equations 



when is a positive integer. 

a? If 



1.2.3 

If — x:=z0, does it follow that 



(a) — s 

(/ 3 ) 

ty) ■^+i/=a* 

x-\-y=:^h 

/■g\ 15 

'' ^ 2a?2_a-y_j_2^2_g 



6. Write down the quadratics where roots are 

3 and S, 4 and _ 7, and 

7. Insert three geometric means between («) and lb) Prove that 
JhefritwL“'"“ is always less than 

S. Prove the expressions for the sum of (ii) terms of an arithmetic 

rowing reriesT f'’!' 

3, 7, 11, *0. 11, 33, 99^ 



9. If 



=^=- show that ^ Axf-Bij-\-Gz \ “ 



« ingarithm of a number to the base (10). Given W 

w '“«■ ’■=•84510, determine the values of the 

logarithms of the remaining numbers from (1) to (10) . Also of the 

logarithms of i and -003. 
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GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Prove that the rectangles under the segments of two intersecting 
cliords of a circle arc equal, 

(a) when**the point is inside. 

(i) when*-it is outside. 



2. Construct a rectilineal figure equal to one rectilineal figure and similar 
to another. 

3. Two triangles stand on the same base and on the same side of it. 
Prove that the angle between the bisectors of their vertical angles = half 
the sum of the angles contained by their coterminous sides. 

4. Lines are drawn from the vertex of a right-angled triangle to the 
extremities of the square described on the base. Prove that the segments 
into which they divide the base form a continued proportion. 

5. Define clearly the sine, cosine, and circular measure of an angle. 

Write down the angles whose sine = ^ and the angles whose tan- 
gent = 1. 

6. Express tan 0 in terms of tan 20 , and sin 0 in terms of sin 20. 

7. Prove that sin (A — B) — sin A cos £ — cos A sin .5, supposing A 
greater than B and each less than a right angle. 

Prove also, hy direct construction, that tan (A-\-B) — ^ , 

8. In any plane triangle ABC, prove that 



, Ti sin G 

tan B- 

a—b cos C 

and that sin (.5 — G)— 






-sin A. 



9. The three perpendiculars from the vertices on the sides of a triangle 
meet in a point. Prove this, and show that the rectangle under the seg- 
ments of any one of the perpendiculars cos A cos B cos G, where \=s 
a 

sin A ' 



10. Prove that the distance in miles of the horizon of a spectator placed 



at the height of (h) feet above the sea=*= 




[The radius of the earth is taken at 4,000 miles ] ; a sailor from the 
mast of a ship 100 feet above the water, barely sees the top of a mountain 
1,000 feet high ; find the distance in miles. 

11. Prove the formula — 

Hence show that if the base and the sum of the other two sides of a 
triangle are given, the rectangle under the perpendiculars let fall from 
the extremities of the base upon the external bisector of vertical angle 
is also given. 
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Mathematios. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. ElimiEate (x) from the ecjuations 

Ax^+2Bx+G=0 AV+2S'x+C'=0 . 

2 . Assuming the truth of the binomial theorem for positive inte™l 

Sum\LTufwbg\erirwhrr^(n)t^^^^^ 

'+(i)’+te’)’+^. 

i-(f) &o. 

^ 3. Investigate, by the method of indeterminate co-effioiente, the expan- 
sums of sin 6 and cos 0 in powers of ( 0 ). ^ 

4. Prove that any number may be expressed in the form 
A-t-A3+C32+i'3“-f &o. 

where each of the oo-etBcients is +1 , 0 or _ 1 . 

Express in this way the number (301). 
o. Rationalize. 

Also ■^x+v'y+Vs=0. 

®*+J*+s*= 0 . 

6 . Prove the expansion of s* in powers of (ix). 

Show that this aeries is always convergent. 

aa (a;) increasefi indefinitely t 

7. Eliminate ( 0 ) from tlie e(juations 

a cos B-\-h sin 6 -}-c =0 
a' cos 6 + 6 ^ sin 0 +(;'=O 

((r-l)(j^ 2 )'t-y) fractions. 

9. Sum the series 

1 -i_^ /» . ^ ^ 1 r.., . n n — 1 n — 2 

i+JOO80-l— oos20-( J- 2 - 3 -- cos30-f &c., 

when n=r an integer. 

A V sine siuSfi , sin30 , , . ^ . 

Ana — ^ — j — <j 3 c, ad wjimkim. 



10 . Express in a rational form the relation subsisting between sin d, 
sm B, sin G, where A, B, C, are the angles of a triangle. 

11. Given the angles that the sides of a known triangle subtend at an 
observer m the same place, how would you compute his distance from 
each Yortex I 

12 . A bag contains 6 white, 6 red, and 6 black halls. Find the chance 
that three balls drawn out at random shall all be of different colours. 
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‘Appenduff 



— The propositions to he proved geometrically.) S hT«h' 

1. Assumingj as tlio fundamental property of the ellipse, that the sum of 
the focal distances is conshint, prove that the distance of any point from 
a focus bears a constant ratio to its distance from a certain fixed line. 

2. Assuming, as the fundamental property of the ellipse, that the dis- 
tance of any point from a certain fixed point termed a focus, bears a 
constant ratio to its distance from a certain fixed line termed a directrix, 
prove that the locus of the middle points of chords perpendicular to the 
directnx is a line parallel to the directrix, and hence the existence of a 
second focus and directrix, and the property that the sum of the focal 
distances is constant. 

3. Prove that the sum of the reciprocals of the segments of any chord 
of an ellipse passing through the focus is constant. 

4. The rectangle under the perpendiculars let fall from the foci on any 
tangent to an ellipse = the square of the semi-axis minor. 

5. The tangent to a parabola bisects the angle between the focal radius 
vector to the point of contact, and a line through that point parallel to 
the axis. 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCDLTJS. 

1. Explain clearly what is meant by a differential eo*efficient, and in 
accordance with your explanation, determine the differential co-efficients 
of ic® and sin a;. 

2. Prove that if (z) is a function of (y) and (y) is a function of (a;) 

XdxJ^XdxJ \dx) 

And hence find the differential co-efficients of log (tan x), sin (x”') 
(sin a;)’”. 

3. Differentiate— 

Va-f-fe'2, ain-‘a;— log (m+n cos 

i. Prove that the general equation of the first degree in x and g repre- 
Bents a right line. What loci are represented by the following equations 1 

5. Determine the equation of the line perpendicular to (7=0 

and passing through xy'. Hence find the equations of the perpendiculars 
on the sides of the triangle whose vertices are a/y' a/"y'" and prove 
that they meet in a point. 

6. Prove the expression for the area of a triangle whose vertices are 
three given points, namely, 

7. Pind the conditions that the equation Ax^-\~Bxy-\-Gy'^-\-DxfEy-\- 
^=0 represents a circle. [Co-ordinates rectangular]. Write down the 
equation of a circle; touching the axis of (y) at the point y=5, and whose 
radius =7. 
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MATHEMATios—^aammer, Professor Purser. 

THEOKT OF EQUATIONS, BPHBRIOAL TBiaoUOMETBY, &o. 

1- Eliminate (0) between the enuations 
®!=cos 3 0—3 cos 0 
Jl=ein 3 0—3 sin 0. 

2. Approximate to three decimal places to a root of the equations 

ar— 9»-f7=0, 

3. Given the biquadratic 

squares of its roots. 

(0) The sum of the cubes of the reciprocals of its roots 

af+paia+jai+r^O are a, /3, y. 

Find the equation where roots are 

I^+pIP, y^+py\ 

thLluT" -licences of 

«'+3*V»+l=s=0. 

’’'"hySnuse!"' »f oPPosite angle x sine of 

9. Deduce theformulaconnectine two sidesand twmno-loo » i. t 

triangle when all four are conti|uons. Investigrte S 

becomes when the triangle is plant ''^stigate what this formula 

10. If (m) and (n) be the segments of the arc of a great circle drown 

thro^ughadnedS 

naieiyf equation of the circle circumscribing the triangle (a j3 y), 

sin ji/Sy-J-sin Oa/3^0. 

It follows at once from_this that when (n) is a positive integer 
(cos 0-hv'_l sin 0)’'=cos nd+.v'DITsin n0. 
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EIFFEKENTIAL AND INTIQEAL OAlOTILnS, io. 

1. If « is a bomogeneoua function of (», y, z) of tLo degree (n), prove 
tbat 

du , du , d% 

— bz-r=«M- 
dx “dy ' (le 

Ilti=Obe the equation of a curve in trilinear co-ordinates, then for 
every point on the curve 

-<-+»■+■•) {©’+(S)+©'}- 

2. UF (a;, ^)=0 be the equation of a curve, find in terms of the dif- 
ferential co-efficients of F 

(a) The perpendicular from the origin on the tangent at the 
point x'?/. 

(/3) The radius of curvature at the same point. 

3. F is a function of x and y. Express of (r) and (0), 

when 

a;r=r cos 0 
y—r sin 0. 

4. Determine the following integrals j — 

r dsc /• dx 

5. Show that 



y * dx p dx p 

^ a+^tanaj ^ {l 



dx 



(a-l-6cosa;)^ 



fdx.^.F{a, «)=— /d!u;.?'(a,n:)-f-const, 
* da da 



Hence prove that 
f dd 
J (r 



And that 



f(a 



= _/ r -f const. 

^ \ da dh ) acos^0-|-6sin^6 

<'.+1)” 



(aco8^0-f-isin^0)”+^ 

f ~-+const. 

J acos®0-|-&sin^0~ 

6. State and prove clearly in what sense 

/ /(jr). is a sum. 

Emd by integration the area of the ellipse 

7. Explain fully the method of finding the envelope of a curve, whose 
equation contains an arbitrary parameter, and of a curve whose equation 
contains two arbitrary parameters, between which there exists a given 
relation. 

As an example of the second case, find the envelope of normals to the 
ellipse ^+1=1. 

8. Reduce the condition that two curves y—f(^^y~F(x) intersect at 
Tight angles to the elimination of (a;) between two equations. 
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Find tbe condition that the parabolas 

y=Ax^-\~%Bx-\~G 

y^ax^-\-2hx-\-c 

intersect at right angles, 

9. If r be the radius vector, p the perpendicular or tangent, show that 

radius of curvature =“r~ • 
dp 

Hence find the radius of curvature of a parabola. 

Find the curve such that the locus of the foot of the perpendicular on 
tangent is a circle. 

10. Solve the following differential equations ; — 



S-’lw*--" 



-j-ysina;=scoaaj 
dy 



{x^^y^^xj^- {^^y’^fy. 



11. A certain sum is placed out to interest ; what will be the result at 
the end of a year — (1) if tbe interest at a given rate per annum is calcu- 
lated monthly and added to the principal j (2 ) if the interest is calculated 
and added at indefinitely short intervals ? 

12. If two lines through the origin make angles a, /3, y, and a' J3' y' 
with three rectangular axes, investigate the expressions for the cosines of 
the angles which their plane makes with the co-ordinate planes. 

Find the condition that three lines aj3y a'^'y' a"^"y" lie in a plane. 



Natueal Philosophy. — Examiner, J)r. Stevelly. 

1. Show that if the moments of two forces, whose directions meet, with 
respect to a certain point, be equal and have opposite directions, that point 
must lie on the direction of the resultant of these two forces. 

2. Four forces act together upon the rigid parallelogram, ABGJ). Two 
of these forces are represented in magnitude and direction by AB and AD, 
the other two by BG and DG. Find the line which represents the mag- 
nitude and direction of the equivalent of these. State what single force, 
and where applied, would be required to place the parallelogram in eqni- 
librio. 

3. Three forces of respectively 110 lbs., 1 cwt., and 116 lbs., act at the 
same point of a body, and in the same plane, in the direction of three lines 
diverging from that point at angles of 120° to one another. Find the 
magnitude of the resultant of these three forces ; and the angle which its 
direction makes with the direction of the force of 1 cwt. 

4. Suppose a spheric portion, whose radius is r, to be cut out eccentri- 
cally from a larger homogeneous sphere whose mdius is M, and let the 
distance of the centre of the sphere cut out from that of the larger one 
bed; find the distance of the centre of gravity of the remaining shell 
from the centre of the large sphere, and state their relative position. 

5. The acceleiuting force of gravity at London is suppose 32*1908. 
Find the specific gravity of a sample of matter, in one cubic foot of which, 
a statical force of 4'16 Ihs. is found, by acting for one second, to produce 
a velocity of 13*16 feet per second. 

6. Investigate the relation between the apace described from rest (S) 
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under any constant accelerating force, the last acquired velocity (v) and 
the time from the instant at which the motion began («). Give the full 
investigation. 

7. Find the accelerating force which, acting uniformly on a body 
through 100 yards, would cause it to acquire a velocity of 35 feet per 
second. Write down the general formula by which you work, and show 
how it is deduced. 

8. If we carry a given body to several places relatively to the earth’s 
equator, show that its weight will not be the same at all. State why the 
balance will not show this to be the fact ; and explain what test would 
prove it ; and by what experiment its weight at any one station may be 
ascertained. 

9. When a plane surface whose area is A, moves obliquely through an 
inert fluid whose specific gravity is p, with the velocity F, suppose the 
direction of the motion makes the angle with the plane surface, give the 
expression for the part of the resistance of the fluid which impedes the 
onward motion of tho plane in the direction of that motion. Find also 
the part of the action of the fluid which impels the plane sideways per- 
pendicularly to the direction of the motion, and state the direction of the 
total action of the fluid on the plane, and give the expression for it. 

10. Suppose m to 1 to express the ratio of the specific gravity of mer- 
cury to that of sea water, and that a barometer suspended in a diving 
bell, before its mouth touched the surface of the water stood at the height 
of^ inches, and after it had descended to a certain depth the barometer is 
found to stand at It! ; give the expression for the number of feet the mouth 
of the bell has descended below the surface of the sea. Take no account 
of any change of temperature which may occur, and suppose the bell to 
be kept full of air, by pumps worked above. 

11. Give a pneral description of the coats and humours of the human 
eye \ explain its action on the pencils of light coming from the ordinary 
objects of vision to enable us to see them distinctly, and explain the dis- 
tinction between an optically good eye, and the two oppositely defective 
eyes. Explain each distinctlj?, 

12. Explain how, by meridian transits of the moon, or one of the planets 
and a neighbouring fixed star, made at two distant stations which He as 
nearly as possible in the same terrestrial meridian, astronomers are able 
to deduce the horizoutal parallax of that planet or moon ; and from thence 
its distance from the centre of the earth, whose shape and dimensions are 
supposed to be known. 



Enqineebing Scholabships. — Second Yeab Students. 



Geometbigal Drawing. — Bxaminen', Bmfmot James Thomson. 

Descriptive Geometry : through a given point to draw a plane 
parallel to a giveu plane. 

2. If two straight lines bo given by their projections, bow can you as- 
cer^in whether the lines intersect one anotlier or not ? 

3. Given the projections of a straight line, it is required to find the 
angles which it makes with the planes of projection. 

4. If in a landscape picture there be two houses, each with walls 
understood to be built at right angles with one another, and each showing 

onzontal line.s in two faces ; but the walla of the one not being parallel 
0 those of tlie other, how may the proper point of view, or eye-point, for 

the picture be found? ^ if e 
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_ 5 Make an isometrioal projection of the tank shown in the aooompanT- 

ing diagram sheet the dimensions in the diagram being taken as those 

Schoiarabip oi a model to be laometrically projected. 

E^mina- _ 6. Explain the method of drawing in perspective hy the nse of vanish 
mg points and measuring points ; and show at the same time to what hind 
OI objects this method is applicable. 

7. Make neat hand-sketches, showing the end of a connecting rod 
(which IS placed before you) formed with strap, gib, and cottar. The parts 
are to be shown both as put together, and as separated. 

8 Two planes being given by their traces, it is required to find the 
angle between them. 

9. Through a given point to draw a plane and a line both perpendicular 
to a given line. ^ 



10. Why IS It that vertical original lines are usually represented by 
vertical lines m a perspective picture; and under what conditions ouo-ht 
they to be represented by straight lines converging to a vanishing point! 

11. If a point in space of which the perspective representation on a 
vertical picture plane is to be found, be given by its three rectangular co- 
ordinates X, r, and X, the eye-poiiit being the origin of co-ordinates, the 
axis 01 X being horizontal, and parallel to the picture j that of T being 
vertical, and paraUel to the picture, and that of Z horizontal, and perpen- 
dicular to the picture ; show how tjie position of the perspective repre- 
sentation of the given point may be determined by co-ordinates in the 
picture, witb the centre of the picture as origin. 

12. In the accompanying diagram sheet,* given a 6 c a! as the perspec- 
tive representation on a vertical picture plane of a horizontal square • it 
IS required to find the horizon line, the centre of the picture, and the eve- 
point. 



13. Let two circular cylinders, of equal diameters, have their axes in- 
jecting one another at right angles, and the axis of the one vertical. 
Alien tor the two cases, 1st, in which the axis of the other is parallel to 
the vertical plane of projection ; and, 2nd, in which it is not ; show how 
to draw the vertical projection of the intersection of the two cvUndrie 
surfaces. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. AiyirewB, 

1. Wkat volume would 100 yol. of dry air, measured under a pressure 
of 25 in., and at the temperature of 10° G., occupy under a pressure of 30 
in. and at 0° C. ? 

2. Give an account of the method of determining the highest and 

lowest temperatures during the day and night. ° 

3. Why is the temperature of low-pressure steam issuing at the end of 

a long tube connected with a boiler nearly the same as its temperature in 
the boiler itself? ^ 

4. Explain the cause of the low temperature of high-pressure steam, 
wlien it is allowed to escape into the air. 

2 J 90 tension or force of steam determined for temperatures above- 

6. Equal weights of two liquids a and 6, at the respective temperatures 
of 60 and 90° being mixed together, give, after all corrections are made, 
a temperature of 70° ; what is the relation between their specific heats ? 

7. Why is the temperature of a thermometer indicated for a clear night 
with a naked bulb thermometer lower than that indicated by a thermo- 
meter covered with silver leaf 2 

* Furnished to Students at the Examination, hut not printed in Calendar. 
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a How many cubic indies of hydrogen gas are obtained by the aolu- 
Mon of 50 grama of zinc in sulpliiiric acid, 100 onbio inches of air weiirh- 
b" 31*0 grains ? (at. wt. zinc = 32‘/5). ® 

9. Describe the reaction when oxygon gas is prepared by the action of 
sulphuric acid on the bichromate of potash, 

10. How may oxygen gas be separated from nitrogen by direct ab- 
sorption ? 

11. When 101 parts of nitrate of potash are heated with 98 parts of 
oil of vitriol, what reaction takes place ? 

12. Mention some of the solvents of the deutoxide of nitrogen. 

13. What is the action of chlorine gas upon carbonic oxide ? 

U. Describe the structure of flame, and explain the action of. the dif- 
ferent parts of the flame in hlow-pipe experiments. 

15. What are the characteristic properties of the metallic elements t 

16. What is the composition of gunpowder and the principal products 

formed when it explodes. ^ 

17. Give an account of the most important salts of soda. 

_ 18. How is steel prepared from bar iron, and also directly from cast 
iron ; describe, also, the method of tomporing it. 

19. What are the tests of the protoxide aud of the sesquioxide of iron ? 

20. Give an account of the principal alloys of copper. 

21. How is the amount of silver in a silver coin determined in the 
moist way ? 

22. Describe the tangent galvanometer, and the method of nsing it. 

23. How is the presence of free electricity in the atmosphere discovered 
by means of the gold-leaf electroscope? 

n E 

2i. Explain the expressions / = and/ = 



Experimental Physics. — Examinei^ Dr. SU'uelly, 

1. State some of the experimental proofs that a body has inertness as 

^ stinguished from its weight. Explain the relation between weight and 
inertia, and the leading circumstances in which they differ. State some 
^ g mode of action of each, which distinguish them. 

2. State some of the facts which lead to the conclusion that the atoms 
or ultimate particles of which bodies are composed are absolutely un- 
changeable in all tbeir properties, and indestructible during any of the 
changes of form they undergo in the ordinary operations of nature or art. 

3. Out of one angle of a rectangular plate of homogeneous lead, of 
uniform thickness, whose length is 12 inches and breadth 9 inches, I cut 
a ^milar and similarly posited rectangular portion, whose length is 4 

breadth 3 inches. Find the position of the centre of gravity 
01 the remaining gnomon. 

4. Enumerate the mechanic powers or most simple machines. De- 
scribe the lever. State the law which determines the relation of two 
orces which equilibrate on the lever ; and prove its truth. 

5. Describe the wedge. State the relations, direction and magnitude 
of three preasive or constant forces which equilibrate on a wedge, and 
prove your statement. 

f railway trains are passing each other — one is moving at the rate 

B miles an hour, the other in the opposite direction at the rate 
0 wO British miles. State the velocity of each train, in feet, per second; 
^ state the relative velocity with which two passengers, one in each, 
oo wanted to converse, pass each other. . 

G 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

7. From tlio exporimoints of General Sabine it was inferred tliat tie 
accelerating force of gravity at the sea level at Ijondon was 32‘1908 feet 
Calonlato the number of feet a heavy body would freely fall througli, from 
rest at London, in throe seconds of time ; and state the velocity with which 
it is moving at the end of that time. 

8. A fragment of a rock whioh is found to weigh 52.7J grains, when 
suspended by a fibre of silk to a balance and immersed in distilled water 
is found to counterpoise only 284'83 grains. Oaloulate its specific gravity 
and explain the hydrostatic principle of your calculation. 

9. Explain how the specific gravity of a body lighter bulk for bulk than 
distilled water is found, as, for instance, a piece of deal timber. Bxiiaiu 
in detail both the process and the hydrostatic principle. 

10. Suppose the specific gravity of mercury to that of sea water to he 

13’25to 1, and that a person going down in a diving bell observed a 
barometer in the bell to stand at 30 inches, just as the mouth of the bell 
was about to touch the surface of the sea ; after he has descended to some 
depth, he again observes the barometer to stand at 36 inches, the atten- 
dants above pumping enough of air to keep the bell just fuU. How 
many feet has the mouth of the bell descended below the surface of the 
sea i Take no account in the calculation of .any change of temperature, 
but state generally what would take place in that respect. ’ 

11. Exemplify the three states in which any kind of matter may exist, 
by the three distinct states in which water is found to exist, and describe 
the leading relations to temperature, sensible, latent, and specific heat, of 
water, in each of these states. 

12. Explain how the ordinary dhjeots of vision are made up -of visihie 
points. Explaiii what kind of pencils of light emanate from each of these 
visible points j and show how an image of a visible object placed b^ore 
a plain reflector (a common looking-glass suppose) is formed. 



Third Year Students. 



SuRVETfiNOj LEYEhiirNG, BNGlifEEKiNG Geodesy, &Qi~~-i‘^xtc7n,indr, 

James Thomson, 

1. When a survey Is to be made so as to admit of readily computing 
areas from the field-book directly, without plotting a map, how ought the 
offsets to be managed in passiug from -those measured in reference to one 
chain-line, to those measured in reference to the next, where the two 
cham-lines meet at a station? Your answer is to be accompanied by 
sufficient explanations to render the reasons for it clear. 

2. If a triangle is to be determined by measurement of a -side and the 
two adjacent angles, how much would he the errors iu the lengths of the 
required sides, which would arise from an error of one minute in one of 
the measured angles, in the case in which that required side, whose angle 
with the given aide is wrong by one minute, is found -from the data to be 
about 2,330 links, and in which the angle opposite to the given side is 
found to be about 30® ? 

3. How may areas given in Irish acres, roods, and perches, be reduced 
to statute (imperial) acres, roods, and perches? 

4. Explain what you consider the best and most expeditious method for 
ordinary use for testing and adjusting Gravatt’s level : and, in doing so, 
give explanations as to what uses may he made of the diaphragm adjust- 
ment screws, and the bubble-tube adjustment screws. 
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6. Give a brief outline of the. method for setting out railway curves 
" ly angles at the cinumference ” (Professor Rankine’s method) ; firstly, 
in the case in which the point of intersection of the given straight tan- ScWarahip 

vents to the ends of the curve is accessible ; and, secondly, in which it is Es%mina- 
? , tions. 

inaccessible. 

6. Explain the method of sotting out railway curves ‘‘hyofsets." 

7. If ou a railway, an engine or carriage passes at a given velocity, 
from a straight line, tangentially into a circular curve of given radius, a 
certain amount of centrifugal force begins instantly ; what would be the 
radius of a circle in which the centrifugal force would be half as much ; 
and again, what would be the radii of two successive circular arcs to be 
interposed between the straight line and the principal curve for the rn-il- 
way bend, so that the centrifugal force would be firstly one-third, and 
secondly two-thirds of that in the principal curve ? 

8. Explain how to set out the “ half-breadths ” for a railway cutting in 
sidelong ground. 

9. Distinguish between Common Lime Mortar, Hydraulic Mortar, Ro- 
man Cement, Portland Cement, and Plaster of Paris. 

10. What are the chief distinctions between coniferoax and non-conifer- 
(m trees, in respect to tUo timber supplied by them ^ 

11. Mention some of the methods which have come much into notice for 
preserving timber from decay. Give what information you can ae to their 
advantages, or their success or failure, for preserving railway sleepers, and 
the timber of piers exposed to the sea. 



Medical Scholarships. — Second Year StudeNITs. 



Anatomy. — Examiner^ Dr. Redfmu 

1. Hatne and deaeribe such parts of the following bones, ns will enable 
yon to refer them to their proper positions on the right or left side of the 
body, and state how this is to be done i^The clavicle, patella, nina, unci- 
form, third metacarpal, fibula, astragalus, cuboid, internal cuneiform, and 
fifth metatarsal, 

2. Describe the method of removal of the brain for its subsequent ana- 
tomical examination, naming each of the parts met witb, and particular- 
ijing the position in which each requires to he cut for this purpose. 

3. Describe the ligaments which attach the axis to the occipital bone. 

4. State the extent, course, and relations of the ureter, vas deferens, 
ductus communis choledochus, and the duct of the submaxiUary gland. 



Ohemistry, — Examinei', Dr, Aivirews. 

[f^UesHons 1 to 15 same as those j^ri^ited in Engineering Paper , p. 80.] 

16. Give an account of the more important salts of magnesia. 

17. What is the composition of alum ? Mention also the bases which 
can replace the alumina and potash respectively. 

18. How is metallic arsenic pi’epared from the oxide, and what are its 
properties ^ 

19. Describe the method of analysing an organic compound of carbon, 

hydrogen, and oxygen. , . , 

20. State the composition of starch, and of the different kinds of sugar, 
and mention briefly their characteristic properties. 

21. Give an account of the process of etherification. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

Thied Tear Stcdests. 



PnTsiOLooy — Examiner, Dr. Redfern. 
orii'i obturator arteriea, and tlieir varieties 

Sie:r;Parce." ft- 

2. State wbat muscles are attaolied to the fibula and to ti,o j- 
respecttvely and describe the precise extent of ttittachmtnf 

of ft« 

the^bodleLds ?' contractility of the coats of 

conMt;“oftL^C"vTss'^^^ ft^ 



Peaotioal Chemistey— X> r. Andrews 

mori fte.®?*'on of reagents upon magnesia? Describe also the 

method of determining its amount m mineral analysis. 

4 WhltTre^tL'If distinguished from those of strontia? 

coppeiT ^ cl’aracteristic reactions of the salts of the oxide of 

Pofass^lTm ‘tb?rird‘‘®"r°^ ferrocyanide and of the ferridcyanide of ' 
S™™’ ^ ' preparing them, and their applicLns in 

4|its=;' i’Jrot 5“r.“ — •» * 

copper? “P™ ft® °f «>^cr and 

9 f ®P”ed, and what are its properties? 

of dkfoTerrg ft “ft®> ft® “®ft°>l 

of the dietingnlah a deposit of urate of ammonia from one 

01 toe ammomaco-magnesian phosphate 1 

11. Describe the mode of preparing either coneine or nicotine. 

U. Uive an account of the properties of albumen and of fibrin. 



Fourth Year Students. 



Anatomy and Viiysiozoiiy.— Examiner, Dr. Redfern. 

!rland?o7tht*'®t®®“®wi'‘°'^,"’ft''°®™Pft’^’ characters of the lenticular 

tistfre and^ the°Mfr’„l^® «f «>e ™!tll in- 

Son titfr riS g auds of the great intestine; state also their 
c.anal and the mn'dificnf ° ® structures of the wall of the alimentary 

Zi?is above those structures in the neighbourhood 7f 

s-atnustntfrns f > 14 ection to expose the anterior surface of the 
scalenus anticus muscle, mentiomiig each part in the order in which it is 
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oj Queen's College, Belfast. 

met with, with ita extent in the dissection, and the method of disposing 
of it. 

A systematic description of the parts is not required, but the position 
and the mode of recognition of each are to be fully stated. 



1. Gi-re an account of ciliary motion. State in what parts of the human 
body it occurs, with the extent and uses of it in each part, as far as is 
known. 

1 How do we see objects singly with two eyeal How do we refer 
objects to their proper position in space, judge of the size and distance of 
objects, and distinguish solid bodies from drawings by the visual sense ? 

3. What are the functions ot the parts of the eighth pair of cranial 
nerves, and of the branches of the vagus ? State how you would propose 
to teat each of these functions by experiment. 

^ 4. What are the constituents of the urinary secretion ? Name the varia- 
tions in these substances which can be easily and certainly recognised in 
diseased conditions, and state how this is to be done. 



Materia Medioa. — Examiner^ Dr. Reid. 

I. Name our chief sedative medicines. 

S. Write prescriptions for the internal use of each in a fluid form. 

3. Name our autiperiodic medicines. 

4. Write prescriptions for the internal use of each. 

5. On what tissue of the body do astringent medicines act chiefly? 

6. In what ways do they act ? 

7. How are they classified ? 

8. Name the chief astringent principle furnished by vegetables, and 
the substance containing it in largest proportion. 

9. Write prescriptions for its use in the form of pill and powder. 

10. With what substance has cusparia or anguatura bark been adul- 
terated, and how would you distinguish the genuine from the spurious? 

II. What ingredients enter into the composition of the compound 
colocynth pill of Dublin, and how does it differ from the Edinburgh 
preparation ? 

12. Name the medicines on the table, and classify them therapeutically. 



SuRGrioAL Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. Gordon. 

1. Describe the formation of the elbow joint, the alterations and 
esions which take place in its various dislocations, mentioning particu- 
aily the circumstances which respectively shall enable us to form a 
correct diagnosis. 

fhfl displacement that occurs in fractures of the bones of 
also mention the muscles which offer most resistance to 
leir adjustment, and which chiefly tend to reproduce the deformity, and 
also the position most suitable in their treatment. 

' ^®scribe the lateral operation of lithotomy, and the parts neces- 
ai'i y divided in its performance, mentioning those rare distribution of 
ar eries which have been known to give rise to serious and fatal hsemor- 
rhage. ° 

' ^ ®*“all sword is thrust horizontally through the chest between the 

eig th and ninth ribs, on the same vertical line as the nipple. What 
parts has it passed through ? 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

Medioal Jceispeitdekoe.— Dr. Eodges. 

1. Describe the post mortem appearances obserTed in poisoning -mth 
tartar emetic, and the method of applying electrolysis for the separation 
01 antimony from organic liquids. 

2. What substances are known to prodnee salivation ? 

^ 3. What are the chemical means required in the treatment of poison- 
ing by the following substances— Tartar Emetic, Corrosive Sublimate. 
Strychnine, Copper? ^ 

4. What post-mortem alterations may occasionally be observed in the 
stomach, when death has been produced by ordinary causes and not bv 
poison ? ■' 



Modees tAKSiTAOES. — Rxaminer, Dr. Freidersdorff, 

Translate into English ; 

Home reprbsente le prinoipe du gouvernement ; si elle combat, e'est 
pour nnir, pour organiser dans un corps puissant tontes lee nations 
quelle absorbs. A la suite de ses legions marchent ses legiates. Sa 
vraie litterature o’est son droit immortel, o’est-h-dire I’unite dans le com- 
mandement; o’est aussi I’dioquenoe du Forum, destinee a le faire prevaloir. 
ba vie politique, cest la fondation du pouvoir ; son histoire, e’est I’epopee 
de la guerre et de la coiiqugte. 

Du seuat puissant, hme de Rome et du monde, attire et assimile tout 
element etranger. ^ La plcbe, e’est-a dire les vaineus, les nonveaux Ro- 
principe humain de la liberty ; le jour 
ou la liberte semhle triompher, oil, le aenat, ce pouvoir multiple, est con- 
vamou d impuissance a representer la force centrale, ce jour-la se conatitue 
a vraie foime de Rome, 1 unite la plus formidable du commandement, lo 
deapotisrae militaire, I’empire ; forme si vitale, que par elle seule Rome 
organise definitivement le monde dejk conquis, et que le nom, de cette 
puissance se prolonge ^ travers les temps modernes comme un objet d’ad- 
miration et de terreur, comme I’efFroi de la liberte et la supreme ambition 
de Quiconque aspire a fonder un vast et energique pouvoir. 

• 1 ., , remarquable que o’est I’orgueil du commandement qui donne a la 
litterature romaine une originalite frappante. Dans sa po^sie elle croit 
imiter la Qrece ; elle en copie toutes- lee formes'; mais une pensee in- 
connue a la Grece' domine et agrandit cette imitation. Partout dans les 
poetea latins au-dessus de ces riantes images de la mytbologie s’41^ve 
1 image plus baute de Timmortelle cite i par dela les sommets de TOlympe 
on decouvre toujoure les murailies de la grande Rome, alt(s mceiiia Homcst 



0 rage 1 6 desespoir ! 6 vieillesso ennemie 1 
N’ai-je done tant vecu que pour cette iufaraie ? 

Et nesuis-je blancbi dans les tiuvaux giierriera 
Que pour voir en un jour fletrir tant de lauriers? 
Mon bras qu’avec respect toute I’Bapagne admire, 
Mon bras qui tant de fois a sauve cet empire, 

Tant de fois affernii le trone de son roi, 

Trabit done raa querelle, et ne fait rien pour moi ? 
0 cruel souvenir de ma glorie paasde I 
CEuvre de tant de jours on un jour effac6e ! 
Nouvelle diguite, fatale a mou boubeur I 
Precipice elevo d’ou tombe mou honneur 1 
Paut-il de votre eclat voir triompher le comte, 
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Et mourir sans vengeance, ou vivre dans la honte 1 
Comte, sois dc mon prince a prdsont gonverneur ; 

Ce baut rang n’admet point un homme sans houneur ; 

Et ton jaloux orgucil, par cet atfront insigne, 

Malgrd le clioix du roi, in’on a su reiidre indigne, 

Et toi, de wes exploits glorioux instrument, 

Mais d’un corps tout de glace inutile orneraent, 

Fer, jadis tant k craindre, ot qui, dans cette offense, 

M’as servi de parade, ot non pas de defense, 

Va, quitte desormais le dernier des liumains, 

Passe, pour me venger, en de meilleures mains. 

Translate into Prencli or Gierman. 

The period of two hundred and forty years, from the accession of Hugh 
Capet to that of St. Louis, is described by Sismondi as “ a long interreg- 
num, during which the authority of king was extinct, although the name 
continued to subsist.” A history of France, during this period, is a his- 
tory, not of its monarch, hut of its nobles, and as yet these details are 
neither heroic nor important enough to he interesting. A duke had 
sprung up in Aquitaine, a king in Provence. The establishment of the 
Norman princes has already boon narrated. Betwixt them and Aquitaine, 
Anjou obeyed a warlike court. To the North the hi’st Baldwin possessed 
the County of Flanders, betwixt the Somme and the Meuse. The Duchy 
of Burgundy was formed in the East, whilst that of Lorraine was altoge- 
ther independent of France, and held by tongue as well as rule (regime) to 
the Empire of Germany. 

Translate into English ?— 

2) e r SB c f u u . 

SflcapEt, ©ienjlag, fcen 20 SDiarj 1787. 

Sic Jlunbe eiuer fo chen flu^ftcccljcnben Sfiua,bie fur SJleapet unftc^tfiat nac^Cttajano 
^inunter flieft, reijte mic^, jum brittemnafe ben SBcfuti ju bcfuc:^en. Jlaum toar am 
-2fufe btffclben anS memcm jwcirdbrtgeii, cin^jferbigen ^5«t?rmcrf gefijrungen, fo jcigten 
fic^ fc^on jene bcibeit Sidjrer, bie unS fvutjer Ijinauf Begteitct fjatten. 3c^ tocatc leinen 
"mtfeti unb natjm ben ciuen nu6 ®emof)uf)eit iinb Sanibavfett, ben anbern auS 3Sevtrauen, 
Beibe ber iuct)retcn a3cgucmUcf)feit megen mit mir. 

5luf bie ^6()c gclnngt, BUcB ber cine Bci -ben 3)iantetn unb SSidualien, ber jiingere 
folgte tniv, unb mir giugen tnutl)ig auf eiiim ungel)ciicvn ©amiif loS, ber unter^^alb beS 
%etfc^lunbcfi aue bem Serge BracTn fobann fcrjriUen .mir an -beffen ©eite ^er gelinb 
.^iiiobmarta, Bifi ,n)h enbtid) uiitcr fiarem .§immet au« bem mUben 2)am^.'fgelD6[E-c bie 
Sara 'terror quct(flu fatjeu. 

5Ran fjaBe nne^ taufeubmat bon cinem ©cgcnftanb gctjBrt, baS ®igentl^utnIicT)c beffciben 
f^ric^t nut ju uitS miS bem iminittetBaren StnfcBauen. Siie Sava luor fc^mat, Dietkic^t 
nic^t Bveitcr ale jeTju gup, nliein bie Slrt, mic (le cine fanftc, jiraitic^ cBenc ^tde^e 
BinaBpop, tear nuffanenb geiutg ; benn inbem pe mdT)tEnb bee gortpiepens an beti ©eiten 
unb an ber BBcrpdcfje mfutjtt, fo Bitbet pclj eiu .^anai, ber pc^ immer ccIjoBt, toeit bae 
gcfcI)motieue aJiateriat iintcvtjalB bee gcuerproine crparrt, uub loelc^er bie auf ber 
DBcrPdcIje ft^mimmenben ©cfjtacCeu rccfjte unb tinfe glcictjfornng ^inunter mirft, 
hjobuvcf) Pel) bann uacl) unb naef) eiu ©anint cvl)ol)t auf melc^etn ber @lutl)Pvow rul|lg 
foetpiept luie eiu 3)iut)lBacf) 9Bir giugen iieBeu bem anfel)nlicl) erl)d^ten Samme ^er, bie 
©cl)laden voliteu rcgclindpig an ben ©citen i^crunler Bie ju unfem Suen. S)urcl) eiutge 
Suiicn beg toate'fonnteu irir ben ©lut^prom uon mUen fe^en unb, nsic er toeiter 
l)inaBpop, il)n uou oBeu Bcobacf}ten. 
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Ap-pendix to Report of the President^ ^e. 

\M& foH bcv 3Keufc() toevtauflcn? 

3ft cs hcffev 6(ciljen? 

Jllammcvnb fcft ftct) anjiitjauaen? 

3ft c3 Beftct, ftctj ju tveibcn ? 

©oil cv ftct) cin .^nuSttm tiaucu? 

©olt cr untec Sclten tchen? 

©oU cr auf bie JJclfcn traucn? 

©cIBft bic fcfteu bcBcn. 

©iiieg fct)itft ftct) iuct)t fiiv 5llte. 

©ct)c Scbev, inic cr's tvcibc I 
©e'^c 3ebcc, imo cr felcibc, 

Unb luce ftcl)t, baft cv nieftt fallc! 



®cV- Qc'^orct)c incincn SCintcu, 
giu^c bcinc iungen 5:aQC, 
fierne jettig tluQcr feiu? 

Stuf bc« (5Ku(teg gvoftev Sffiage 
@tet)t bie Snngc fcltcn cin 
S)u muftt ftcigcu ober ftuEcu, 

$Du muftt t)cvrfct)cu unb gtiuinntu, 

Dber bienen mib uertieven, 

Seiben obec triumbtftven, 

Slmboft obev .jammer feiti. 

©ofl^e. 



Chemistry.— ^ a;rtm^?2er, Di\ Wyvilh Tlio/mon. 

1. Describe the preparation of acetic anhydride, and contrast its pro- 
perties 'with those of acetic acid. 

2. Describe the different methods employed to obtain, the fatty acids 
free from glycerine, for the manufacture of candles. 

3. How is magnesium prepared, and what are its properties ? 

4. Calculate the theoretical densities of alcohol and ether. 

5. Give an account oftlie theory of etherification. 

6. State the composition of the chlorine substitution compounds from 
Dutch liquid and hydrochloric ether, and mention by what property the 
isomeric compounds derived from the former are distinguished from those 
derived from the latter. 

7. What are the general laws of electrolysis 1 

8. Describe Daniell’s battery, and explain the principle upon which the 
constancy of its action depends. 

9. Give an account of tho spectra produced by potassium, sodium, 
caasium, rubidium, thallium, barium, and strontium. 



Dubun 5 Printed by Alexandeb Thom, 87 & SB, Abbey-street, 
Dor Her Majesty's Stationery OfBce. 
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